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Memorial Day = 24 & nation achievement which has 
Plies bruldhailhc debinaiien Ui permanently placed the United States in the 
Totter ennnenne fides then: front ranks of the nations of the earth. Thus 

And bright in heaven's jeweled crown our country has successfully passed through 
rie fornoe sy eos encl tay, begga 
Shall change beneath the summer showers its colonial days of Jamestown and Plymouth 

To golden grain or mellow fruit, Rock. The sturdy pioneers had their place 
wolrsmeze aa iepceme in making that fiber which eventually put to 

rout the forces of George III, resulting in the 

federation of the 13 original states and the 

constitution. Then came the decades of 

occupying the land, of development, of fur- 

ther pioneering, pushing out into our Golden 

controversy. It tempers sorrow to acondi- | West. The differences of the "50s and early 
tion of sympathy wherein one has a thing in “600s came in swift succession, to be followed 
common with all others. A half century has by the period of reconstruction and national 
come and gone since the Civil War; nearly § development. This in a thousand ways has 
that span of years since the great roll call brought us to a time where a happily united 
at the close of strife between North and _ country has taker its place in peaceful, com- 
South. Then, acute suffering and bitter- mercial conquest the world around, in suc- 
ness—now, a united nation. Then, a coring the oppressed at our doors, in standing 
South devastated by the ravages of cruel ‘shoulder to shoulder with other leading 
war, and a North weighted equally with _ nations, insisting on wholesome and helpful 
losses of life and treasure —-now, a soli- _— arbitration of differences, advocating world 
darity of purpose following a magnificent peace, international comity, [To Page 704. 
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A PROFITABLE VENTURE ; 
Starting the Bean Crop 


ARTHUR G. LUKE, MONTGOMERY CO, N ¥ 








My experience has been with the 
standard varieties of beans such as 
white and-red kidney, pea and mar- 
row, which have proved their worth 
and will insure the average bean 
grower the best crop under given 
conditions. I find it Better to buy of 
reliable seedsmen the best grade of 
seed, to test before planting, and to 
see it, if possible, before buying. I 
have the beans at least normal size 
and of good, bright color. Some peo- 


ple insist on a guarantee from the 
THIS FREE BOOK CUTS DOWN 


seedsmen that the seeds will germi- 
nate, but the best guarantee is to YOUR GROCERY BILL 20 / 
Oan you afford to be without it? Can yo, 
plant a handful of the seed beans afford to spend 10 dollars when, you CAN get 
. P 7 a P - . > more an etter groceries for 8 dollars—.>r ¢, 
first and see how large a percentage you afford to spend £5 instead of 12 dollars, van 
sprout. stead of 20 do are. 50 instead of 40 dollars! (Cg, 
SS é Beans require a reasonably good eg to 10 tO Mare - when you might be saving 
ae soil. The old slogan, “too poor to ou know that you can not—but that is eract 
= . ly what you are doing if you pay thr oO . 
Terminate mnt y grow white beans” has too long given profits to small dealers. ae Oe fw 
the wrong impression. Soils contain- Laranct Metall Tose ose. ons 
ing too much organic matter are un- money-savin apccnhone on the very finest food 
3 : : guodpets of all kinds. It shows you new and jet. 
desirable because of a tendency to r food supplies. Besides, it has several pages of 


Satin + a . e = wonderful bargains on a variety of merchanc ise 
produce rank growth of vines at the Ts in leouall oveny Goo mont a ae 
expense of seed production; or at best you ind new and nawel Er0cery items,» mow | t of 

4 . . “ spec. ai bargains, ne necessary sta: roce 
the crop will ripen unevenly. ies—at the lowest price,—at prices that mean at 


: 4 athe a enous least a saving of one-fifth to you. 
Limestone soils, rather heavy clay Will you use this little coupon and send fo: 


a @ 
b all means read this tire ad loams, if well drained, gravelly loams, book st once? Send us your name and we wi!! put 
a provided there is fine silt and humus tracery list every two montha ving 
among the gravel, are all bean soils. Clip this coupon, sign it, mail it at once !! 


Tire prices do not determine Think what it means in actual BE RE RR 2 Fay eg : 
tire bas a mileage economy to have four corps “ +g Pra Po . oe oar het Ea MONT GOMERY WARD & co 
But actual tire value is the only of expert tire builders—each of . ‘ +e et cuicaco KANSAS City 
ri which formerly made a tire easily good corn and wheat will produce 
thing that can determine actual th al of th: inal 
e equal of any other single-factory beans. Larger crops of beans are NAME 


tire cost. . A : 
- . tire — ed es 

First costs may be alluring (and al 9 ne Pe elle go cows grown on land previously planted to 

. they will influence a certain num- rience and all the secret processes beans than an entirely new piece. P.@. STATE — 





























ber of ‘buyers) but experienced known to the four organizations. Sometimes .one finds the field con- 


motorists know that last costs are I : . . eo 
the real costs, and that it is far safer Nothing like it has ever before been i sidered the poorest on the farm will 
to buy the greatest possible tire value attempted in tire making. respond handsomely with a crop of 
than to take advantage of thelowest Possibly it will help you to get a beans , 
possible first cost. more definite idea of the immense im- : ‘liz 
The motorist who does not buy portance to you of this four-factory The best fertilizers to use will de- 
pend greatly on the nature of the soil, | ‘ 








his tires on_the service-cost basis is method if you ask yourself this question: 
bend mpeg eg < Saeaeer alk hie If four of the largest and best- previous treatment and season. Some- | . 
I : ibl sr d known tire companies now manufactur- times during a dry season the effects | otato iggers 
t would be easily possible to buil ing single-kanded should undertake to of fertilizer are hardly perceptible. ° 
Neag gg— Meter U 8 d a i ro% =e Fertilizers containing a very small Dig the right Three styles tochoose from ,<ach 
mary wou contal é ams vractical f liticas, 
method,the method nite States Tires be the composite of percentage of nitrogen are best be- pan Poon Perfect adjustment for dig ing 
Sormerly employed all the best features : : : oy 2. ‘ ( andthoroughseparation. Fach 
(a year and a half pa Pa Rane ier gt cause the plants collect all the neces 7 pe i ge 
ago) a, bunaing are Predominant vanced methods sary nitrogen from the air. A fair ditions. thrown in and out of eas 
e individua nown to these four percentage of phosphoric acid helps wale the sea ask your Gea! 
: ; ho t y 
cam A ve by virtue of four-fold strength rk a. the beans to ripen; not too much a ¢ tous ae 
These individual brands—made as __ better ge = would be possmis. to potash as it has a tendency to injure CP Ne Lae “Potato Diggice.” 
well as it was possible to make them 22Y one of the companies working the plants in a dry season. A liberal a _¢ 
with but one factory’s experience and om . nibs supply of fertilizer will cause the  § s to all. 
Oe eae a cade ie Most emphatically, YES: bean plant to resist a prolonged 
the world made in the same way. : And would the motorist be war- drouth wonderfully. sate Se Bn ROE 
een That was under the single- ranted in paying a slightly higher price Two Vital Points in Success 
factory method of building—the sd Le ye og oe tires than for wo vl 5 iB Success 
method still employed by the manufac- e s.ngie-factory kin These are preparation of the seed 
turers of every other tire made except Most emphatically, YES! bed, and planting at the proper time. 
Today United States Tires stand So long as four heads are better No single thing is responsible for 
absolutely alone in the matter of com- than one, four organizations of tire more partial failure in bean growing Send for Free Catalog 
bined shill in manufacturing. specialists, working together, can give than late and faulty preparation of Dunham Pulverizers, Packers, and Rollers are made 
. P : the motorist a longer-lived, less-trouble- ; Nera ks . es aaiies sal : ! . 
They combine in one tire the some, more economical tire than any the land. Plow in the fall, if possi- sur eae Flonble ey Single and dou . 
strongest features of four world-famous single organization can possibly give him. ble. Use three horses, a good plow, = Coaitikeaten a uote ee pl 


brands, and are as near tire-perfect in When the season’s touring is over having a jointer plow attached;. with packers. Alll steel land roll 
Standard for ¥ . Pipe and T Bar Roll- 


girength, size apd general design? “and the bills for tires and tire repairing this attachment the land is partly 
working as a unit, can make them. pode pe Ree By imt y worked. Plow a piece of sod if pos- 
Think that over—and get its full stand why we are laying ali our empha- sible to the depth of at least 6 inches. 
meaning to the motorist who is inter- sis upon four-fold strength rather than Frosts will mellow the. soil wonder- 
ested only in Jast costs. upon attractive pricing. fully. Many leave the bean ground _ THE DUNHAM 69. 


In buying four-factory-tested United States Tires you are until the last of May or the middle : 41-93 First Ave. 


protecting yourself against excessive end-of-the-season of June. If not in the fall, at least LOTR Berea, Ohio 
get." 


tire bills as only tires of four-fold strength can protect you. plow early. The soil should be cul- 
tivated with disk harroyv or drag at 


Made in Clincher, Duniop (straight side) and Quick Detachable Styles. feat ones & week. until ihe tor blast 
Sold Everywhere ing. ; 

By early and many cultivations 
UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK ay guevindtion- weed. sete: ire 
killed and this lessens the amount of 
- cultivation after planting. It also 
holds the soil moisture, to be used by 


FARM DRAIN TILE Sizes 2 inches to 24 inches, inclusive. the plants during dry weather. . In- 
Hard burned; quality guaranteed. verted clover sod is iderl for beans; aon en .¥-¥-* -1-37 
J new YORK STATE SEWER PIPE COMPANY, 804 INSURANCE BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. References given. a common rotation is clover, beans, | [One Man and One “am P 


= wheat. The time of planting varies Horse can casily and quickly Wanna Erte) 
bale all the hay on your farm, 


with locality, season and the variety Then bal, lehbors? _ 
of beans used. Here the best judg- "75 a ton—-MAl bio MOMEY Dals! 
Vv 
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Sandwich Motor Press [ipgeamae ea sere: 
to have_beans start promptly after A ee remag ater er Press 
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lanting and kee owing until the ‘ . hop 
A great combi solid steel Press ana We Make a Full Line of Hay Presses— Pp & Pp er & e yy de omihae Bae! — side 
hopper-cool on same» » Motor presses—horse-power presses reach maturity. If planted too early mrs { ¥ hing 
ee ee and stee] frame or wood frame presses—big in a cold ground, many will rot and . — pc eg D construction. Y decth - 
and small] preseea, a guaranteed. Free trial. Wite today for full descrip 
6, d 9 — Balers make $10 lose vitality, causing them to come up GEO. ERTEL CO., 266 Kentucky St., Quincy, 


an 
te unevenly. This results. in uneven — 











ripening. The seeding of the general 5 . , 
crops:should not begin until the tem- Stop Pitching Hay rr Hoist Il 


perature at planting depth is well - 
en “ Don't break ‘s you ine to work. 

toward 70 degrees. A_ still higher isisastcyen cep antaabntmioas erivine = 
temperature is required in the case of Ireland Hoist 
es. Btrong, 
beans. The quicker they germinate ' . ees gemenesemieet weet 


i th i ’ : 2- - , Wood Saws, Shis- 
oo planting the higher the pércen se baild Drag Baws rood Sas, She 


press. oan aanesastonius on: Machine @ Foundry Oo, 
SANDWICH MANUF. URING CO., 221 MAIN ST., SANDWICH, ILL. BRANCHES: Box 231, Kansas (ity, Mo. In Montgomery county June 15 to 17 State 8t., Norwich, N.Y 


221, is, In. . 
sMecenei Rs a9 5 ay te ben 20 is the best time to plant the kidney : — 
varieties, as there is no danger from 


frosts then. General results favor 

Republic 0 IF planting’ beans in drills, rather than HAY CAPS 
caesines boreal anaes hills. On hills the ordinary corn Stack, implement, wagon and farm 

ence ire Co, LL Never sags or bulges, many planter is the best method of plant- covers. ater-proof or plain can: 

Cleveland, O. i ; beautiful patterns. Easily put # ing: in drills th h A vas. Plant-bed cloth; water-pro° 

: up, Also full'ine High Car- ing; €  one-nhorse.. corn sheeting; canvas goods. 

__ | i Bou, eabelat steel Firm Getee. m | planter with a fertilizer attachment HENRY DERBY 

“weeriting apy ot oor ac. | TIME EMMIS Republic Fence & Gate to. fami | i! do the work rapidly and: effec- 123-A Chambers St., New York 
very quick reply if youdc Aad nee 12 B- St North Chicago Ill 1a [To Page 699] 
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How Legumes Remade a Farm 


Complete Change of an Old Order--Discouraged at One Time But Now Happy and Prosperous--Instead of Grain It 
Is Now Legumes and Cattle--Both Help to Produce Better Crops--Why Grain Raising Was Abandoned--Farm 


Details Outlined, and an Extremely Personal Survey Given--By Walter W. Finley of Wilkes County, N C 


T one time I depended on wheat 
and corn for something to sell on 
Lf) @ local market. I could keep one 
farm team only and two cows, 
with a few calves and a few hogs. And now 
I ean see why so many men fail in their 
farming enterprises. I am: convinced by 
actual results that raising grain crops and 
selling them in bulk is unprofitable. I 
planted my low lands in corn, planting peas 
with the growing corn, to produce seed peas 
to sow the wheat stubble land, which was 
always the red clay soil of the foothills. I 
now realize that I lost an immense amount 
of valuable feed during the three years I 
practiced such a wasteful system. 

The peas grew very fast in the rich ground, 
often climbing to the tassel and bending the 
cornstalks so that they would be broken at 
the last cultivation of the corn. Owing~-to 
the shaded conditions, very few seed pods 
developed until the corn leaves died on the 
stalks. To Lasten this condition, a destruc- 
tive process, topping the cornstalks, was 
generally practiced. The tangled mass of 
peavines effectually prevented cutting and 
shocking the corn, either by hand or machin- 
ery. An average of eight bushels of seed 
peas to the acre was considered a fair. yield, 
but sometimes an early frost greatly reduced 
the yield. . Careful experiments convinced me 
that removing the cornstalk leaves while 






green, enough to make forage, reduced the 
corn yield, by causing the immature grains to 
shrivel, more than enough to pay the value 
of the forage saved. The loss of about four 
tons of stover an acre, worth $6 a ton, proves 
that the peas were costing several] dollars a 
bushel. 

Weather conditions, either during wheat 
harvest or succeeding, always made it impos- 
sible to cultivate the corn crop and sow the 
peas promptly. Of course, sufficient team 
power would have relieved the terrible strain 
of the extra work, but all my neighbors were 
overworked, and I could not hire an extra 
team, so I did all I could under the circum- 
stances, but the late sown peas could not 
make much hay, neither did they have time 
to nodule up much nitrogen for soil improve- 
ment. 

The sale of grain, even with splendid Fields, 
did not give satisfactory profits on the amount 
of time taken to produce the crop. 
from the harvest, I was always subject to 
prices offered by a limited market; while if 
I tried to store the grain and hold for a higher 
price, the extra labor, loss by shrinkage, 
weevil and rats, always kept down the profit. 
I was about to decide that farming in my 
section did not offer anything more than a 
great deal of hard work, at irregular inter- 
vals of seeding and harvesting, and a means 
of living comfortably between times. On 


If I sold" 


every hand manufacturing enterprises were 
building, and guaranteeing regular employ- 
ment and full pay days. 


Getting Out of the Rut 


I realized after visiting the agricultural 
college that to go home and follow one little 
team across the field would be folly. And 
that to continue selling grain crops from the 
fields, thus making them poorer, would be 
criminal. Then I realized that I must bring 
the wonderful legumes to my aid, that I 
might feed live stock. I now understood why 
cattle thrived on a small peavine hay ration, 
while they often became poorer on an abun- 
dance of corn fodder. Even more interest- 
ing to me than the composition of the soil 
were the elements demanded by a growing 
animal to produce muscle and fat. 
The marvelous transformation of plant food 
by the-plants themselves, and the storing of 
it up in stem, leaf and seed, for the use of 
animals, opened fields of endless delight to 
me, as I determined to bring plants and ani- 
mals together, knowing that the soil would 
also be improved. 

It has taken a long time and hard work to 
change my system of farming, but I am so 
far ahead of the old methods now that I hope 
soon to forget them. I now plant peas in 
rows and cultivate them, and easily harvest 

[To Page 697.] 
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Carn, Soy Beans and Crimson Clover: Three Crops Growing at the Same Time 


Pictured here is a crop of corn nearly matured, with soy beans nearly developed, and a crop of crimson clover just peeping through 


the ground. 


inches apart, one to two stalks in the hill. 


The soys and the corn were planted the same day, the corn 20 inches apart in the row, one stalk to the hill, and the soys 10 
As many as 208 pods were found. on one stalk of the beans. 


The corn is a prolific 


variety, selected to produce two ears to the stalk. The rows are 4 feet apart. After the corn and soys are removed, the crimson clover 
will have the right of way during the winter and early spring, adding much nitrogen, and if plowed under or pastured off in the spring, 


Will contribute much humus to the soil. Read carefully the helpful experience with these crops, as printed on this page. 
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Agricultural Possibilities of 
- Argentina—IV 


Present and Future of the Live Stock Industry ~Re- 
frigeration Has in Years Past Revolutionized the 
Business ---Grain Growing Giving Way to Stock 
Raising - Water Secured from Wells-— Alfalfa Plays 
Important Part -- Evolution of Sheep Industry --Con- 
cluding Article in the Series by B. W. Snow 








HEN Argentina began to attract 
w the attention of the world it 

was regarded purely as a pas- 
@ toral country, and until the per- 
fection of methods of transporting frozen 
meats, its cattle herds were only valuable 
for the production of what are now by-prod- 
ucts, and its sheep far a scanty yield of coarse 
wool, the small trade in dried or jerked beef, 
mainly for slave consumption in Brazil, not 
being of suflicient importance to be charac- 
terized as a meat trade. Where cattle were 
valuable only or mainly for their hides, 
horns and bones, and sheep for a couple of 
pounds of coarse wool per head per year, pos- 
session of lands and of herds represented 
small individual wealth, and a pastoral indus- 
try of that character made little for national 
wealth. 

The development of the international fresh 
meat trade of the United States in the decade 
following 1875, consequent upon the perfec- 
tion of refrigerator transportation and nat- 
ural- concentration of meat production into 
great and highly organized slaughtering 
establishments, immediately exercised an in- 
fluence upon the cattle industry of Argentina. 
Refrigeration revolutionized the meat supply 
of the civilized world by annihilating distance 
between consuming centers and the fields of 
production. It immediately became apparent 
that for the light, thin, half-wild animal of 
Argentina, capable only of growing hides, 
horns and bones, or a little wool, must be 
substituted an animal capable of producing 
meat fit for,civilized consumption, with the 
old elements of value continued as by- 
products. 

Herds became valuable, land became 
synonymous with wealth, and as the quality 
of animals was raised year by year through 
the infusion of the best European blood, the 
pastoral industry became a solid, substantial 
asset of national wealth. In this evolution- 
ary period came the founding of central 
slaughterhouses and freezing establishments 
and a regular and steady demand for animals 
brought about the fencing of ranges and the 
systematizing of production under personal 
supervision instead of the old common range 
of half-wild animals. 

The increased value of animals resulted 
in greatly increasing the carrying capacity of 
the land; under the old pastoral development 
herds increased and multiplied to the capacity 
of the land under natural conditions to main- 
tain them. Argentina is a land of great tree- 
less plains, scantily watered either by run- 
ning streams or by pools and lakes, and the 
territorial range was necessarily restricted to 
that land accessible to the limited water sup- 
ply. This left large areas capable of fur- 
nishing sufficient grass, but without - water 
available for animal sustenance. 


Why Land Values Increased in Argentina 


With increased value of cattle, lands 
became valuable, were fenced and under- 
ground in place of surface water relied upon. 
This underground supply is readily found at 
small depths over practically the whole 
country, thus making available for cattle pas- 


ture grass lands which, under natural con- 
ditions, could ‘not be used because of lack of 
a surface supply of water. These wells were 
primitive in character, simply an excavation, 
either long and narrow or round, according 
to the system of raising the water used, the 
water being brought to the surface by horse 
power. ; 

It was in this evolution of the industry 
that the enormous wealth of the great land- 
holding families of Argentina was created. 
Under the old system the ownership of great 
land areas counted for little as available 
wealth, because of the small money-producing 
capacitY of the land when measured by the 
trifling value of the horns, hides and bones 
and coarse wool that could be produced per 
square mile, but with the business systema- 
tized and each animal representing meat value 
with the old items retained as by-products, the 
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Cattle Distribution in Argentina 
This map shows the density, the shaded portions indicat- 
ing the number of cattle to the square mile. 
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ownership of land became a very tangible and 
available form of wealth. Perhaps nowhere in 
the exploitation of natural resources is there 
another example of such sudden and vast 
riches as came to the great land owners of 
Argentina during the closing 10 years of the 
century just past. 


Latest Pastoral Developments 


The preseut and in all probability the final 
phase of the pastoral industry has already 
been discussed in previous articles. The 
availability of alfalfa for almost anywhere, 
except in the strictiy arid regions, and the 
tremendous multiplication of the earrying 
capacity of the land which it has brought, 
have entirely revolutionized the probable 
future of the country. 

Meat must ever be the article of human 
diet second only in importance to bread. 
Many countries can produce breadstuffs with 
more certainty and cheaper, average acre 
yields being considered, than can Argentina. 
But no country can produce meat of the 
quality and at the cost of that grown in her 
alfalfa pastures, and in this direction lies the 
agricultural futare of the South American 
republic. Already the country is under fence, 
not the ordinary barbed wire divisions that 
we are familiar with in the United States, 
but heavy, substantial construction, eight 
wires high, and with only the second and 
fourth from the top barbed; spread and made 
taut with five or more iron dividers between 
the posts, high enough to hold any animal, 
and strong enough to hold any herd 
under all conditions, except a stam- 
pede. 


Good Fences and Water Supply 


Inside division fences are almost equally 
well built, furnishing fields or runs for the 
different classes and ages of animals, while 
on every estancia, or cattle farm, there are 
all needed facilities for quickly and syste- 

matically handling the cattle, 
treating them for disease should 

- any occur, so that instead of 
half-wild range cattle, such as 
we have under our range sys- 
tem, we find herds of .well-bred 
animals accustomed to the 
presence and handling of men, 
ranging in comparatively small 
fenced runs, as smooth, sleek 
and tractable as cattle on small 
farms. 

The surface - water supply 
was established by shallow 
wells and horse power lifts, 
tremendously increasing the 

ty carrying capacity of the coun- 
try. These in turn have given 
away to other improved meth- 
ods, which, if they do not fur- 
ther increase the land capacity, 
at least add to the comfort of 
animals and consequently to 
their capacity for paying divi- 
dends on alfalfa pasturage. 

The system almost univer- 
sally used, known as the Aus- 
tralian tank, consists of a large 
round reservoir, the circum- 
ference of corrugated. galva- 
nized iron banked with earth, 
the bottom of puddled clay, a 
shape and construction both 
effective and economical. A 
modern windmill replaces the 
old horse power in lifting water, 
a simple float lever governing 
the operation of the mill in 
accordance with the water level 
in the tank. See illustration 
at head of this article. These 
tanks are so located in the cor- 
ners of permanent fields as to 
permit the watering of two, 
three or four herds, as the case 
may be. The water is distrib- 
uted by gravity through buried 
pipes leading to long systems of 
open troughs with the flow auto- 
matically controlled by ordinary 
float valves. Cattle are now 
assured all the water they will 
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drink, in itself a most important requisite 
in breeding and fattening. 

Under ordinary conditions an alfalfa pas- 
ture once well set will remain available 
almost indefinitely, but if abused by over- 
stocking, or by being used as a sheep range, 
it may be readily killed. Gradually its limi- 
tations are being better understood, and less 
and less reseeding is met with. In practical 
use a considerable reserve of pasturage ‘is 
retained to carry through a serious drouth 
and to furnish winter pasturage, winters 
peing so mild as to require no preparation 
for feeding. In addition, the alfalfarias are 
in time of stress frequently called upon to 
relieve overburdened natural grass ranges, 
where, On account of geological formation, 
alfalfa will not set, when drouth reduces 
the carrying capacity below the margin of 
safety. For these reasons it is occasionally 
overstocked and killed out when it must be 
reseeded, and it is this reseeding that will 
always be a factor in fixing the wheat acre- 
age, aS a crop of wheat may be secured while 
the reseeding is being accomplished. 

Taking advantage of the conditions which 
have placed the pastoral industry upon a 
sound and permanent basis, the great meat- 
packing corporations operating in the United 
States have entered the slaughtering business 
in Argentina, either through the purchase of 
established plants, or through the building 
of new. These are now supplying the Euro- 
pean trade almost entirely with chilled instead 


plains of southern Argentina is carried on 
very much the same as it is upon our own 
western ranges. The country is semiarid 
in climate, the production of grass scanty, 
and flocks must have a_ tremendous 
extent of range in order to eke out an 
existence. 

The range sheep country south of the Neu- 
quen river (see accompanying map), where 
the great wool bearing flocks are found, is as 
yet largely inaccessible commercially because 
of the enormous distances and the ytter lack 
of transportation facilities. In the territory 
immediately on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes in this district there is a better rain- 
fall than is found further north, and there 
are many districts where pasturage is decid- 
edly better than it is on the plains toward 
the Atlantic. “ The great distances, however, 
over which the wool must be hauled by ox 
teams, through a country so arid as to fail 
to furnish local support to this means of loco- 
motion, renders partially valueless for the 
present these fields that would have great 
flock bearing capacity. 

As the means of transportation is improved 
there will be further increase in the flocks of 
that portion of Argentina lying south of the 
Ventana mountains, and the world may ,con- 
fidently rely upon a steadily increasing wool 
supply from this country for years to come. 

The rapid utilization of the alfalfa capac- 
ity in the last 10 years has naturally resulted 
in materially changing the live stock industry, 
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alfalfa is giving a permanent direction to 
Argentina toward a pastoral industry, is 
found in the fact that the increase in cattle 
in Buenos Aires, Santa Fe and Cordoba, 
between 1895 and 1908, is almost exactly 
equivalent to the increased carrying capacity 
of the number of acres which have been™ 
seeded to alfalfa in the same provinces during 
the same period. In other words, the increase 
in herds represents an increase which does 
not need additional land area, but is taken 
care of by the additional carrying capacity 
of the land already in use. 


[Conclusion. ] 





HOW LEGUMES REMADE A FARM 


[From Page 695.] 


40 bushels an acre. I sow rye and vetches 
between the peas, and after picking the peas 
the vines are pastured, and the rye comes 
along with the vetches and gives pasture. I 
cut my corn off at the ground with a corn 
harvester, shock it, disk the field and sow 
crimson clover, which gives abundant pasture 
in the early spring and when turned under 
greatly improves the next corn crop. I do 
not sow as much wheat land now, as I keep 
a heavy three-horse team, and -by better 
preparation of the seedbed, and top-dressing 
the grain in the spring, with the best stable 
manure from my dairy barn, I have almost 
doubled the yield of grain on each acre. 
After harvesting the wheat I sow soy beans, 
and if the weather is not favorable for mak- 
ing hay, I cut the beans and run them through 
the silage cutter into my silo, along with 
silage corn raised on the other portion of the 
land formerly sowed to wheat. I used to 
have no time to cultivate any of the corners 
or waste land, but now I make so much on 
the best land that I have to keep stock 
enough to do the heavy work promptly, and 
that done, I find time to plow and sow peas 
on the corners after pasturing with the 
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Well-Bred Flocks and Herds 


This group of grade Shorthorn bulls is a 
fair type of the class of animals used in 
Argentina for breeding market steers. Sheep 
and a concrete wool house are shown in the 
right-hand picture. This flock is a fair type 
of the cross between Rambouillet and Lin- 
colns, very popular in Argentina. 


of frozen meat, the United States during the 
past six years having practically retired from 
the business of exporting fresh meat. 

This leaves the field of supplying the world 
with meat almost exclusively to Argentina. 
It is a tacit acceptance of the theory that the 
future development of that republic is to be as 
a pastoral rather than an agricultural country. 

Evolution in Sheep Industry 

The ranging-of sheep and the production 
of wool have also undergone an evolution 
somewhat similar to that experienced in cat- 
tle ranging, but there has not been the same 
systematic and businesslike development of 
the industry as yet. There has been a tre- 
mendous improvement in the quality of Argen- 
tine flocks, largely based upon the introduc- 
tion of English mutton breeds, as well as 
some of the dual purpose breeds, like the 
Lincolns, well fitted to bring about some 
improvement in the production of mutton 
and at the same time maintain the produc- 
tion of wool as the principal purpose of the 
flock. Large. numbers of sheep are main- 
tained in the provinces lying between the 
Parana and the Uruguay rivers, in spite of 
the fact that the climate is wet and the land 
low. But the great flocks of sheep range in 
Pampa Central and the territories south to 
Terre del Fuego, the latter, in spite of its 
approach to the frigid zone, being one of the 
finest sheep ranges in the world, and with a 
density of sheep to the square mile of surface 
area that makes it the third province in the 
republic in this respect, 

‘he sheep industry on the great broad 
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particularly in the four great agricultural 
provinces. It may be said that the movement 
toward the rapid extension of alfalfa fields 
began between 1895 and 1900. 


Marked Development in Alfalfa Culture 


Taking the census figures of 1895 and 1908, 
We are able to secure a very fair idea of the 
effect of this alfalfa development. Between 
these periods there was a very heavy shrink- 
age of the number of sheep in the provinces 
of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe and Cordoba, 
where the alfalfa fields have been developed, 
and a moderate increase of the flocks in Entre 
Rios, where the climate is too humid and is 
otherwise unsatisfactory for alfalfa. 

This diminution of sheep, as a result of the 
spread of alfalfa, is due to the fact that on 
this class of pasturage the cash returns for 
cattle are more satisfactory than they are for 
sheep, and as a consequence flocks have been 
compelled to give way to herds. On the 
other hand, there has been a substantial, not 
to say remarkable, increase in the number 
of cattle in the three provinces first named, 
and a small increase in Entre Rios. 

A significant feature and one which must 
be taken as fully confirming the theory that 
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calves. It is no trouble to get a growth of 
rye and vetch. 

A few years ago two horses and two cows 
Claimed this place, now five horses and 20 
good cows make me forget that I ever knew 
what it means to quit work when crops were 
“laid by,” because now it is always time to 
sow or to harvest some legume. Likewise 
have I forgotten the limitations of the grain 
market, for I now ship finished dairy prod- 
ucts to the best city markets. 


How Much Water—It is a safe rule to pro- 
vide five pounds of water for every pound 
of milk that the cow gives. This will mean 
that at least 12 gallons a day should be sup- 
plied. Cases have been known where a cow 
would drink 25 or 30 gallons per day in the 
warmest weathér. Such a cow, however, will 
produce 10,000 or 12,000 pounds of milk a 
year. The supply should be as liberal accord- 
ingly in the winter asin the summer. Always 
the water should be pure and in the winter 
it should be warmed to at least 60 degrees. 
It is cheaper to warm the water with 
a tank heater than to make the cow do 
the work with alfalfa and high price 
concentrates. 
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Save Hoursand Dollars 
Feeding Smalley-Cut Silage 


Cutters are coining cash for 8-10 of the ens#lage cut- 
cutters at work on the Nation’s farms are “POWER- 


“POWERFUL SMALLEY” Ensila: 
ter owners in America. For 8 out of 


SMALL FRUIT CULTURE 


MONEY FROM STRAWBERRIES 


About 400 Cars from Moorestown, New Jersey, This Season—Facto;; 
Which Make for Success—Managment of the Cup—Prices and 
Profits~By E. A. Mechling of Burlington County, N J 


FUL SMALLEYS.” Many of these are the old-fashioned slat-apron type of cutter, manu- 
factured by us for 53 years. These are all giving excellent service for this type of 


But the Slat-Apron Cutter Had to Go! 


The last two years, since we discarded the old-fashioned slat-apron type of cutter for 
the new labor-saving invention which has proven such a boon to our farmer friends, our 


business has practic: 
cutter the 


bled. This proves the new invention’s popularity. No 
out hoske. 


“POWERFUL SMALLEY” 


Force-Feed Ensilage Cutter—«fnormous Appetite” 


Gigantic Saving to Silo Owners 


This force-feed machine, because it 
does faster work and cuts the silage so 
‘ectly, saves its owners piles of good, 
The silo is now filled in 
the time 
taken by the slower, 


dollars. 
almost 


slat-apron machine, 


pecial Chain-Drive, Low -Speed Blower 
shoots silage to the top of highest silo. Spa- 
cious 10-inch blower pipe. 

Perfect Cutting Arrangement of Knives pro- 
duces silage that is eaten to the last scrap, 
No waste, 

25% heavier and stronger. 
strengthened where most needed. 
in all parts. Lifetime of service. 

Hard-Oil Cups give perfect and automatic 
lubrication where most needed. This pro 
longs life of machine. 


Free Book on Silage 
and catalog combined. Tells amazing story 
of silage profits. Tells valuable secrets— 
all about the great time and labor saving 
“POWERFUL SMALLEY.” One book free 
to one address. Write today to be sure you 
get one of these valuable books. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., 5 Adams St., Manitowoc, Wis. 

Manufacturers of Ensilage, Alfalfa and Hand Feed Cut- 

ters, Combination Ensilage and Snapping Machines, Deeg 

and Circular a Champica Piows, a 
. > 


Specially 
1u% steel 








The Old Silo Troubles Banished—no more hooping, 
painting or repairing. 


THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 


is guaranteed. It is made of Patented Hollow Blocks of Vitrified 
Clay. ‘Storm-proof, decay-proof, expense-proof. 
No more expensive to erect than a good stave silo 
and beyond comparison in efficiency and durability. 
Being moisture-proof, The Imperishable keeps your silage clean and sweet up 
to the wall. Simple to construct. 
able. Its use is an economy. Send at once for free catalog. 
NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
Agricultural Department H 


is the last. 
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The first cost 


Every owner recommends The Imperish- 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Farm Life Series 


‘Profitable Poultry 
Production 


By M. G. KAINS, Poultry Editor Orange 
Judd Weeklies 


.This book shows 
how poultry can be 
made more profit- 
able. The essential 
features of the so- 
called systems of 
poultry raising — 
such as Corning, 
Philo, Rhode Is- 
land egg farming, 
South Shore soft 
roosterraising,and 
co-operative buy- 
ing and selling of 

supplies 

: u re 
presented. Topics, such as the location of 
= houses, fixtures, and handy devices, 

iness breeds, maintaining health in the 
flock, fattening ducks, geese, turkeys, 
guineas, etc., are discussed fully and freely. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


Thig book contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 
in green vellum cloth, library style, 5x7% inches, 
paves on fine paper from clean, new type, and is 
Raitane’ inoeste m hee A - ne a 

< on wy coe! paper. It is given 

with a ene os ae — sedition" was 

0 ¥ t surpasses 

anything that has ever been put out in connection with 

a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. 
The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Given upon request to every subscriber 


be sent to different 
may sen t 
all orders to Wee 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Many orchards are rffined during the summer. Spray 
now to keep your trees free from scale. Use a 


DOUGLAS Pune 


PUMP 


Our “Arington™ barre! outfit 
has solid bronze valves, adjustable 
barrel and carries 2 leads of hose 
with 6 Vermorel nozzles. Pump 
is readily accessible from the top 
and can be easily removed for re- 
pairs, Investigate. Send for 
and full information. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS 


20 Broad Street 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 








DN FREE TRIAL, No 

money in advance. Doubles 

your crop. Prevents blight, 

scab, rot, bugs. Spray FIRST, 

then pay us outof Extra Profit, Powerful pres- 

Cyclone agitation. Stronganddurable. Brass 

valves, planger, strainer,ctc. Guaranteed 5 years, 

ee re dl ideas us which machine 
ani praying ide, S 

oe Catalog, and free 





Use the sprayer that does the mo 

work most thoroughly at the lowest 

Brown’s Auto Spray 
No. 1 fitted with Auto Pop Nozzie—most 
powerful and efficient hand outfit. Cap 
aeity 4 Hons. For large sprayers 
Brown’s Non-clog Atomic Spray. 
for low prices Spraying Guide. PRS 
The E.C.BrownCo., 943ay St. , Rochester, N. ¥. | \N 





8x2 - 
10x24 - 
12x26 - 
14x28 - 
16x30 - - = 159.39 
Other sizes in proportion. Ask for Catalog 55. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO, 


BOX 14, HUDSON FALLS, N.Y. 


| solutely 


| the same. 


| We 
| years 
| enough to 


| that ‘has been 
| years previously 


| tatoes, 


| In the vicinity of Moorestown, N J, 
| favored by nearness to the Philadel- 
| phia market and with fast freight 
service to Newark, New York and 
Boston, strawberries have come to 
| occupy an important place in the 
| crop rotation. About 200 cars will be 
Shipped from here this season if 
| present prospects materialize and as 
many more berries will be hauled to 
the Philadelphia markets, 

Almost every kind of soil from 
sand to clay is used for strawberries 
but the most desired fields are low- 
lying, moist sandy loams which will 
not bake. Thorough drainage is ab- 
essential. The rotation used 
is variable. Hardly two growers use 
Our own practice as far 
possible is to put corn on sod 
ground, follow with tomatoes, then 
strawberries and then sow to grass. 
try to keep our beds for. two 
but they may not be good 
warrant the expense of 
weeding for the second year. It is 
not advisable to set plants in grounc 
in sod less than two 
on account of the 
white grubs. Two years of culti- 
vated crops will usually reduce the 
grubs below the danger point. Some 
growers keep their beds only one 
year and use a rotation of hay, po- 
two years, and strawberries, 
while others try to keep their beds 
three years and set again to straw- 
berries after a single crop of toma- 


as 


, toes, 


We plow the ground and set plants 
as early as possible in the spring, as 


}a difference of two weeks in date of 
| setting is 
| tween success and failure, 
| set plants becoming firmly rooted be- 
| fore the hot and dry weather of July. 


often the difference be- 
the early 


We usually fertilize the field just be- 
fore.or just after setting plants by 
sowing broadcast 1000 pounds of a 
low-grade fertilizer, a mixture of 
bone, and* phosphate and muriate of 
potash. Some growers use only 
steamed bone, others use a high- 
grade fertilizer in the row. We try 
to use lime several years ahead of 





| peas, 


the strawberry planting rather than 
the same year or the year previous. 
Our system is the matted row sys- 
tem, with rows 5 feet apart. We set 
plants from 2 to 8 feet apart in the 
rows depending on varieties. The 
ground is marked out with a double- 
row disk marking slod, making the 
furrows at the proper distance so the 
plant can be set against the furrow 
side with the crown at the exact level 
of the ground. Too high or too lbw 
by an inch will mean death to the 
plant. Between the rows we plant 
trying to get them planted as 
early as possible, so they will be out 
of the way, and the ground clean by 
the time the strawberries begin to 
make runners. We use nothing but 
a dwarf pea because a tall growing 
vine interferes with cultivation of the 
strawberry and results in weedy 
ground and strawberries and weeds 





| cannot both thrive in the 


| every 


| plants in the center of the row. 





same field. 
Care After Fruiting 


The are cultivated 
week or 10 days until the 
ground freezes and in addition the 
plants are hand hoed three or four 
times during the season. As soon as 
the peas are picked the vines are 
plowed under and the ground loveled. 

About September 1 we begin ar- 
ranging runners, trying to: make a 
wide, evenly distributed bed, prefera- 
bly too thin than too thick. In Octo- 
ber we sometimes thin the beds by 
hand, digging out whole clumps of 
In 
especially favorable growing seasons 
the’ beds are sometimes thinned by 
cutting across the rows with a disk 
harrow, but! only the most experienced 
growers have nerve enough to resort 
to this practice. 

Around December 10 we begin cov- 
ering the beds with fresh stable ma- 
nure purchased by the carload at a 
price of about $2 a ton, and applied 
with a spreader. The average amount 
used to the acre is 10 tons for early 
varieties and somewhat more for late. 
The heavier application has a tend- 
ency to retard the fruiting season and 
it seems-most profitable to us to have 
our early berries come as early and 
our late berries as late as possible. 

Unless the manure has been spread 
in lumps we do not remove it in the 


strawberries 


American Agricuituris; 


following spring as the plants jj 
grow through it and the manure ,;jj; 
serve as a mulch to hold weed 
check and keep berries from be: 
ing dirty after a heavy rain. A 
April. 1 the weeds are remov: 
hoeing out. No cultivating is 
because loose ground may cause 
berries. We spray twice with 
sulphur and arsenate of lead to 
vent fungous diseases and to hold 
leaf roller in check. The first : 
cation is made early and the s« 
May 10-15. 

Harvest in May and June 

The picking season begins May 
28 and ends about June 25 and 
busy time for all hands. The | 
ers are paid by the quart, 1% 
being the usual rate. Practical! 
this work is done by Italians, 
move with their families into bi 
ings especially erected for then 
They are engaged by a boss or 
drone of their own nationality { 
works at a rate varying from $1.50) t 
$3 a day, depending on the acr: 
to be handled. He probably m: 
the pickers share with him a port 
of their earnings. A skillful pi 
often earns from $2 to $4 a da 
the hight of the picking. Some bo 
contract to do-the work for 1% c: 
a quart, pay the pickers and the : 
bosses and take their own share f: 
this sum. 

Some days the picking begins 
am and ends at 8 p m but these 
the days when the Italian is the h 
piest, for he is making money. 
berries are picked into the quart bo 
placed in trays holding six, eight 
12 quarts, carried to the packing ;s 
in the field and there placed in 
$2-quart crates, in which ,. they 
sold. The picker’ receives tickets 
the berries and the tickets are pla: « 
in a dirty red handkerchief, knot 
and carefully secreted in some pvr- 
tion of the picker’s attire, to 
counted over at night and the e: 
ings of the day computed. One me: 
ber of a family is selected as tr 
urer and the bundle of tickets 
cumulated in a day often rea 
formidable proportions. 


~ The boss has no easy time fo: 


complaints from the packers that |! 
ries are being picked too green 
without stems or that boxes cont 
rotten’ berries or are short meas 
carried to him and he has 
watch the offender to see that 

fault is corrected. He decides 

putes regarding rows to be picked 
regarding berries stolen from one f 
ily by another, and in general h: 
right to all the self-important airs 
usually wears. 

The berries are marketed either 
Philadelphia through a commis 
merthant or sent to the Moorest< 
railway station to be sold by 
agent of the Burlington county f: 
ers’ exchange to buyers who buy f 
the station. The grower keeps 
touch with the market situation )) 
telephone and decides according to 
conditions whether to ship his berries 
from Moorestown or to sell in Phil- 
adelphia. 

After the grower has solved the 
labor problem connected with gr 
ing and picking by far the most im- 
portant question is that of varieties 
The writer knows growers I 
handle from 25 to 75 acres each, bul 
none who are satisfied with their va- 
rieties. The Stevens Late Champio! 
is the greatest favorite in this locality 
with the Improved Early Superior 4 
second choice. The former is a largé 
late berry and the latter a small exr!) 
one. Both have serious faults )ul 
because they are good bed. makers 
hardy and productive they are [a- 
vorites over berries of better qualit 
and appearance. Other’ varieties 
which are grown in this locality ar 
Success, Chipman, Klondyke, Fa! 
Jones; Bethel, Fendell, Heritage, 
Chesapeake and Gandy. 

Where there are many growers, 
buyers will be attracted who will se! 
a standard and simplify the probiems 
of marketing. It is impossible 
overstock the market with straw- 
berries grown at a profit for such 
would be fair quality berries of good 


BUSINESS NOTICE 
“For the Land’s Sake use Bowkers 


fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.” 
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May 25, 1912 ~<A 
size and they always command a fair 
price. But it is easily possible for the 


farmer to overstock his. farm with 
strawberry plants and unless he uses 
ynceasing cage and knows that he is 
planting the right varieties he is sure 
to do 50. 
What of Profits 

The returns from strawberries are 
very variable. Weather conditions 
may alter a season in a day or two 
and no prophet or son of a prophet 
ean foretell a season. A short crop 
may mean low prices because of poor 
perries and a full cfop may mean 
high prices because of good berries. 
An acre may yield 1000 to 10,000 
quarts and the average price may be 
3% cents, or it may be 7 cents a quart. 
By many growers 5000 quarts is con- 
sidered a good crop and 5 cents a 
quart a good price. This is $250 an 


acre gross return. The 32-quart 
erates cost 27 to 32 cents each but 
are probably used at least twice, 


counting loss of quart -boxes, so ex- 
pense of picking and package is about 
2¥% cents a quart or $112.50 an acre, 
jeaving $137.50 for expense of culti- 
vation, use of land for a year and a 
half and expense of selling. The ex- 


pense of growing and selling an acre 
is about as follows: 
Cost of Growing Strawberry Crop 
Plants, 3500 to acre at $3 p 1000 $10.50 
Setting at 50c p 1000 .......... 1.75 
Plowing and preparing ground 3.75 
WertilizinG castes sins «4000 6Wa.0% © 15.4 
Hoeing 4 times ‘variable, may 
pon t0 awe | 4 4 + ows opeur 10.00 
Manure and applying ......... 23.00 
Cleanings PON 46 666d. 9% 2h oe 5.00 
SpPrayinG .-sssevcscccevvsevess 1.00 
Commission, 5 or 10% .......; 17.50 
Total. 2vas vst :tiado ven ede $87.50 

This leaves $35 profit for a year and 
a half use of the field, so there is 


something wrong from the grower’s 
standpoint. The trouble is not far to 
seek—wrong varieties and poor farm- 
ing. I know of two acres which pro- 
duced about $800 gross during the 


second picking year. Upon this the 
ewner had expended about $15 for 
fertilizer and about $10 for weeding 
since the first year. He merely had 


the right varieties for his soil. Within 
a quarter mile, at the same time, were 
ether acres which had cost $100 to 
grow and which were producing only 
about $100 gross, having a net loss of 
nearly 100, not counting rent of the 
ground. 





Starting the Bean Crop 





[From Page 694] 
tively. The rows for convenience in 
cultivating should be 28 inches apart. 
A greater number of plants can be 
zrown by having the rows this dis- 
tance apart, but the fact must not be 
lost sight of, that the more they are 
rowded the more apt are they to 
have fungots disease. The amount 
of seed required to the acre varies 
with the variety. At 28 inches it 
usually requires about five pecks of 
the kidney varieties to plant an acre. 
My experience has been with these 
varieties mostly. 
Right Way te Use Cultivator 

By using a two-horse cultivator, 
placing guards en the teeth next to 
the rows, one can cultivate the rows 
before they appear at the top of the 
ground and by so doing destroy the 
millions of small weeds that have ap- 
peared. That is one good reason why 
a one-horse planter is favored. The 
rows cah be plainly seen and the seed 
is left in a slight depression so a thin 
covering of soil falls over on the row, 
not enough to break the tender 
sprout, but enough to cover the weeds 
and insure the covering of any seed 
left uncovered by the planter. 

If the seed bed has been properly 
prepared, the operation of keeping 


the beans clean will be a simple one 
and less cultivation will be required 
to conserve moisture and keep the 


Plants growing. The implement to 
cultivate with, whether hand cultiva- 
tor or two-horse cultivator, is imma- 
terial, though I use the two-horse 
riding cultivator arranged so as to 
Suide the gauge by the foot. The 
Johnny boys may laugh and say I’m 
lazy, but I can ride, wear the smile 
that won’t come off and do much 
better work because of being relieved 
of holding the handles, 

1 am convinced that cultivating too 
deeply is an error. Sometimes the 
most good can be done to the bean 
crop by staying out of the field alto- 
gether, until the soil forms a crust. 
The few weeds that grow in the 
meantime would not do nearly the 





damage they would if I too often 
would tear and break the roots. 
Whether to cultivate while beans are 
in blossom is a very interesting ques- 
tion, which no one seems to have 
solved to the entire satisfaction of 
all interested in growing the crop. 
The experiment stations are surpris- 
ingly silent on this question. Per- 
haps, like some inteiligent politicians, 
they think the best policy is to be 
noncommittal. 

Provided the plants are dry, I can 
see no reason for not cultivating when 
in blossom. I have tried plots both 
ways and could see no difference in 
the appearance of the plants or the 
yield. Though, if the entire field is 
in bloom, and the plants had receivea 
a good cultivation before, I should 
wait a seasonable time. Any insects 
are controiled by applications of paris 
green and the fungous diseases by 
applications of bordeaux. 


Fine Outlook for Apples 








Very unusual conditions prevail in 
orchard sections and the set of fruit 
is still problematical. This is par- 
ticularly true of apples in all north- 
ern territory east of the Nocky moun- 
tains. In a general way it may be 
said that prospects are good for tree 
fruits. This does not mean that com- 
mercial orchards have universally 
escaped damage. They have not. As al- 
ready pointed out in American Agri- 
culturist, the celd winter proved try- 
ing to tender varieties, and a sharp 
drop in temperature in January 
spelled ruin for untold millions of 
peach buds in middle and north sec- 
tions; southern peach orchards gen- 
erally escaped the trials which blasted 
the hopes for this season of- many 
peach growers. But in a general 
way orchards in fruit growing sec- 
tions are healthy; favored with 
abundance of moisture last fall and 
generous precipitation during the 
winter, there is less than former 
cause for complaint over condition of 
root growth and wood growth. 

This brings the situation up to the 
question of fruit buds. So far as ap- 
ples are concerned, always compara- 
tively hardy, these are later in bloom- 
ing and are usually expected to es- 
cape the rigors of a snappy winter. 
This year an unusual condition pre- 
vails, namely the very late season. 
This is two to four weeks late in all 
the territory from Oklahoma north- 
ward. As a result American Agricul- 
turist correspondents have been able 
to give us very little that is definite 
concerning the fruit prospects up to 
well into May. 

Speaking of apples alone, there is 
nothing at this date to prevent the 
crop from being a full one, providing 
of course good weather conditions 
are experienced from now on. There 
is every hope that apple buds will 
escape late frosts. The third week 
in May found apples quite generally 
in bloom except in northern sections, 
A hesitant note was the blanket of 
overcast skies, accompanied by fre- 
quent showers and some cold rains, 
not wholly conducive to good set of 
fruit; yet orchardists as a rule hope- 
ful. It will be later than normal he- 
fore our usual reports can be prepared. 

The peach crop is of course prob- 
lematical every year. As already 
known, many orchards in New York, 
southern New England, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, etc, show enormous 
numbers of fruit buds in peach or- 
chards killed by the very severe win- 
ter. In some _ sections abnormally 
low temperatures resulted in the 
killing of these tender trees. Other 
fruits, pears, plums, cherries, seem 
to ~have blossomed well, although 
much belated in northern sections. In 
the Rocky mountain territory and 
westward, conditions are somewhat 
mixed but generally hopeful. All 
plant growth needs warmth and sun- 
shine from now on. The eastern half 
of the United States, excepting in ex- 
treme northern’ sections, has had 
much more than a normal rainfall. 
Vegetation has made good progress 
but in many sections soil too wet to 
permit satisfactory c.!tivation, and 
more or less delay in planting crops. 





Cutting Trees—W. D. C., New York: 
Has a telephone company the right to 
cut shade trees standing beside a high- 
way after being forbidden to do so by 
the owner of the land? A telephone 
company has no right to go on a per- 
son’s land, and cut or trim his shade 
trees without his consent. If the trees 
are within the limits of the highway, 
they are under the contro! of the vil- 
Jage trustees and not the owner of the 
adjoining land, 
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This trademark stands for the 
| famous South Bend Watch. You 
i, |} may have seen a South Bend 
Hy } actually frozen in a cake of ice 
( in a South-Bend-Jeweler’s win- 
dow, for hundreds of these jew- 
Gil elers Aave shown these watches 
running accurately in ice. 


ly a The meaning of the trade- 
, mark isthat South Bend Watches 
| i] are marvelously accurate time- 





ieces. This mark means that 

( outh Bend Watches actually 

| do what the mark indicates, An 

adjusted South Bend will run in 

| oven heat, too, and keep perfect 
{ time. 


Now, if it will keep time un- 
Hi) der these conditions, it will stay 
accurate in your pocket. 


You ought tolook upa South- 
ys Bend-Jeweler and see one of 
! these watches. 

li 


| | It takes six months just to 
make a South Bend Watch. Six 
months more are often neces- 
sary to regulate it to the point 
where it will pass the 700-hour 
HY accuracy test that every South 
} Bend mustttand. Each watch 
is inspected 411 times in the 
| making. A South Bend is truly 
{ a wonderful watch 

















The South Bend is so/d only 
by expert retail jewelers—never 
by mail. You thus get the jew- 
eler’s regulation with the South 
Bend. That is important, for 
watches don’t run the same for 
everybody. They’ve got to be 
regulated to the bryer’s person- 
ality. Ask the jeweler why. 


Drop in today and see a 
South-Bend-Jeweler. Read this 
letter from one of them: 





Mandan, N.D., March 25, 1911. 


Sovutn Benp Watca Co, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Gentlemen: I would say in re- 
gard to Studebaker Watch that 
1 am very much pleased with it. 
I loaned this watch to Conductor 
Ed, Nichols of the Northern Pa- 
cific R. R. Said watch came in 
on time for three consecutive 
weeks. Mr. Nichols stated to 
me it was the best watch he ever 
carried. Yours very truly, 


C. Convwr. 


Write for free book, ‘‘How 
Good Watches Are Made.’’ It 
tells interesting things about 
watches and their construction. 
You need this book if you are 
going to buy a watch. 


| The South Bend Watch Company 
51 Alvin Street, South Bend, Indiana 


<South Rend” 


Watch ag 





























payments. 


¢ f 9 5 » Takes This Engine 


Ps YOUr Own work for 10 days 
and then if it’s satisfactory pay balance in small monthly 
All sizes, from 2 to 12 h. p., single and double 
cylinder. Burns any fuel—Gasoline, Kerosene, Gas, Dis- 
tillate. Thousands in use. Write for catalog and full par- 
ticulars on our new easy payment plan. Address 


U. S. ENGINE WORKS, 1501 Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 












Take it home, try it at 








Come and see what we have to offer. 


STEWART-HARRISON LAND CO., 305 Jackson St, $t. Paul, Minn. 


We Are Offering 100,000 Acres 


of wild and improved choice prairie 
lands in the famous Oxbow district, . 
Southeastern Saskatchewan. These 
a lands are level to undulating; free from stone and 
brush; black loam soil, clay sub-soil; good natural drainage; 
excellent water; splendid settlers; good markets and transpor- 
tation, Excursion rates first and third Tuesdays every month. 
Excursions leave St. Paul over Soo line for Oxbow, Sas- 
katchewan, first and third Wednesdays every month. 
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salers and our Retailers and offer YOU 
their profit. Write today for 
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June’ s Memorial Day 


Helen M, M’Cord 
in a 


OU’LL think of me once 
} while when I’m gone, won't 
you?” George asked. He was 
stalwart and broad-browed with 
frank blue eyes and a smiling mouth. 

“Maybe I will—if you drop me a 
postal card now and then,” June 
auswered, 

She was young and lissom with 
curly brown hair and dark eyes that 
seemed as fathomless as the deeper 
pools of a shallow.stream. 

“Tl flood you with them,” 
declared impetuously. 

“Oh don’t!” June pleaded. 
many get to be such a nuisance. 
a nice glossy one occasionally.” 

“All right,” George answered, some- 
what subdued, “but you'll think of me 
anyhow, won't you June?’ 

June pursed her lips bewitchingly 
and brought all her dimples into 
sight. ‘We-ll, if I get time,” she 
teased. 

And so George, who had grown up 
in June’s neighborhood and _ toiled 
manfully in the village sawmill to put 
himself through high school and the 
agricultural college, having a mind 
for larger things except in any line 
connected with June’s. personality, 
went west to seek better fortune and 
cheaper land, while June stayed on in 
her parent’s comfortable farm home, 
performed faithfully enough the 
minor part allotted to her there, and 
accepted invitations and escorts to 
every pleasant festivity for miles 
around. 

Apparently her thoughts were pret- 
ty fully occupied, but whenever one 
of George’s “glossy’’ cards dropped in 
(he never dared to send “too many’’) 
she replied with some view of the old 
town or its surroundings which she 
ornamented with a line or two of her 
clear handwriting. Once he 
her telling of giant trees and winter 
blossoms and begging for a letter in 
return, and she responded with a 
page or two of home news. 

“There!” she commented as _ she 
pressed a new seal upon a tiny drop 
of wax at the back of the envelope— 
“she had favored George with her best 
and most impressive stationery— 
He’ll have to be satisfied with that. 
He needn’t think I’m going to spend 
an hour every day in the week telling 
him all he wants to know.” 

It was nearing the end of Decem- 
ber and she intended the letter as a 
sort of Christmas gift. From that 
time on she was much 
engaged with the so- 
cial excitementsof her 
vicinity and a_ visit 
to the city. Yet once 
or twice it occurred 
to her that George 
had not written again 
Or even sent a card, 
and she wondered 
what had become of 
him, but no one hap- 
pened to speak of 
him and she did not 
care to ask. He was 
an. orphan and had 
been brought up by 
an aunt who occa- 
sionally exchanged 
visits with June's 
mother, but as neith- 
er of the older wom- 
en got about much in 
cold weather there 
had been little com- 
munication between 
the families for some 
time. 

Toward spring two 
of her suitors pro- 
posed to her and she 
rejected them. The 
last man to speak 
told her bluntly that 
he wanted to know 
her real feelings 
at once, he was tired 
of being played with. 
Possibly some of the 
other young men who 
knew her felt the 
Same way, for they 
relaxed their atten- 
tions a little and some 
of them began going 
with other girls. June 
declared to  herseif 
that she didn’t care. 
There were lots of 
men who would be 
more patient. She 
Was sure there were, 
because George al- 
ways had been. 

March was a bleak, 
blustering month 
with a few fine, 
thawy days that 
made the roads im- 
passable and gave her 
considerable opportu- 
nity for these and 
Similar reflections. 

George was the 
tallest of her suitors, 
and sometimes it 
seemed to her that he- 
had been the biggest 
man of them all in 
‘other ways, though 
there were 


George 


“Too 
Just 


wrote’ 


¢ 
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ones among them and some of higher 
station. Certainiy he had understood 
her best and been the most thought- 
ful for her. Secretly she deter- 
mined to watch for somebody 
more like him than anybody she had 
yet met. Though, of course, she 
wasn’t going to tie herself down to 
anyone for ever and ever so long. 
What did she want of bonds and re- 
sponsibilities ? 

April was busy with spring cleaning 
and garden making and filled with 
the peeping and bleating of increas- 
ing flocks and herds, With the com- 
ing of May June settled herself to 
begin a quantity of fluffy sewing, but 
this month brought a new interest. 

A young girl in the neighborhood, 
who had been sick for a long time, 
died rather suddenly and June was 
asked to sing at’the funeral and as- 
sist in some of the other arrange- 
ments. She had never been intimate 
with the girl, but she had sometimes 
gone to see her ahd was with her 
shortly before she died. It was the 
first time death had ever touched 
June very ce.osely and it left her 
sobered and older, though she could 
hardly have told why. 

On Decoration day she decided to 
take some flowers to the grave. For 
the first time the spirit of the day 
became real to her. She had often 
attended the ceremonies before, for it 
was the true memorial day of the 
countryside. People gathered at the 
church from far and near. The 
weather was usually at its best and 
the o.der folks, some of whom had 
not ventured so far from home since 
the previous November, were sure to 
be there. The graveyard was put in 
order for the occasion, and few 
graves would be wholly without floral 
tribute aside from that bestowed upon 
those of the soldiers by the school 
children under the direction of the 
Relief Corps. 

When the white-haired, blue-clad 
Post, with flag and band, had led the 
assembled people out of town and up 
the green hillside to where the white 
gravestones stood in modest array, 
and after their brief ceremonial was 
over, the oldest people wandered 
among the lowest-sunken graves, re- 
calling old-time friends and clasping 
hands with those still present, while 
the middle-aged conversed with and 
of their cotemporaries similar 
vein. 

For the most part the 
cheerful, as if each one felt the past 
and present met together for rare 
holiday beneath blue skies upon this 
flower-decked plot of earth. There 
were young people present well, 
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but these kept upon the outskirts of 
the crowd where little of the services 
could reach them, save perhaps the 
louder music, and where their own 
sorrowless chatter could disturb no 
one. It was among these that June had 
always stood before, with someone 
waiting eagerly to whisk her away 
for an enlivening buggy ride as soon 
as she was ready to go, but today 
when she had placed her flowers and 
slipped back to this youthful circle, 
she found herself a little out of things. 

Two or three of her girl friends 
were so engrossed with the young 
men beside them, one of whom was 
her most lately dismissed suitor, that 
she could only intrude upon them 
with a casual word or two, and an- 
other girl, who was the sister of the 
first man she had rejected, drew aside 
from ter a little coldly. 

Consequently June edged nearer 
Chaplain Jennings and caught a few 
words of that wondrous speech ut- 
tered when this nation was but “four- 
score and seven” years of age, urging 
its hearers to deeper devotion “that 
these dead shall not have died in 
vain,” while feeling ‘herself strangely 
alone and uncared for. 

She saw that she was near a group 
of the olaest women out that day, and 
as the children began to pass about 
with their flower baskets, she caught 
something of her neighbors’ conver- 
sation. 

“Well, you know when I heard that 
Charley Landers was in that awful 
fight at Gettysburg I was just as sure 
as could be he’d never come back 
to me in the world, but he did and 
we were married forty years before 
he died.”’ 

June recognized the flabby-faced 
woman who spoke as “Old Doc” Lan- 
ders widow from Jonesville. The 
spirit of old-time rejoicing was in her 
voice and eyes. Love had survived 
more than the horrors of Gettys- 
burg—it had outlived years and death 
as well. 

“T didn’t know Mr Giddings in war- 
time,” the prim-lipped woman next 
Mrs Landers remarked, “but we were 
together a good many years and we 
took lots of cor. fort in each other’s 
company. It’s quite a pieasure to get 
out where he lies once in a while and 
some day I hope we'll be together 
again for good.” 

The thinnest and oldest of the group 
sniffed a little. June knew that 
Grandma Pratt had married a second 
time and that her last marriage had 
been unhappy, ending in separation. 
Apparently her allegiance had _ re- 
turned to its earliest object: 

“Poor Lonzo was never 


- 


heard of 


~ 


American Agriculturis 





Blow softest notes, ye bugles, 
Ye drums, keep solemn time, 
To a great nation’s heart beats 
Strong pulsing in its_prime, 
As halting on its marching 

It bows the reverent head, 
To pay its mead of honor, 
To our Immortal Dead! 











after Antietam,” she was saying. 
“Whether he crawled off wounded 
and died or was taken prisoner or 
what nobody ever knew, so I don't 
even know where my man is buried.” 
She concluded with a whimper. 

The flower baskets had been ; ; 
tied and women were going forwari 
with wreaths and bunches of flowers 
to be hung upon the painted wooden 
monument erected to “the unknowny 
dead,” which included those whose 
burial places were either distant 
or undiscovered. June, seeing that 
grandma’s steps were uncertain and 
her wreath cumbersome, offered to 
carry it for her, and was rewarded 
by grateful acceptance. 

She was glad to share even so far 
in these ancient romances, though 
she felt very remote from them. 
Later, in looking for her own people, 
she came upon Harry Bemis leading 
his weeping wife away from ithe 
grave of their little child, and looked 
wistfully after them. She had noticed 
the close curve of his arm about the 
woman’s drooping shoulders, and 
face bent low, drawn with a common 
grief. She was yearning herself, poor 
child, for love—tried and Ilong-en- 
during—though she could not name 
the feeling in her heart. 

She waited until her father ani 
elder brother had helped her mother 
and sister-in-law into the phaeton, 
then meekly took her place in the 
crowded back seat. Her mother did 
not notice that she was unusually 
silent all the way home, for she was 
occupied in repeating the news sh: 
had heard that afternoon § from 
George’s aunt. 

“She hasn’t heard from him since 
the first of January. We was Starting 
out then to hunt for land, and che 
don’t know what may have happened 
in those wild places. He said he 
wouldn’t write again until he was com- 
ing home, or knew what he was going 
to do, but it’s been so long now. 
There was an army post near 
where he was, and she says he did 
talk some of enlisting—she thinks 
he’d seemed iow-spirited lately—-so 
she don’t know but they’ve taken him 
off to the Philippines or somewhere. 
She’s real worried about it.” 

June ate onl, a 
morsel of supper tiiat 
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rds aS) night, and looked so 

_ tired that her 

th sister-in-law, who 
¥ had stayed to tea 
sisted on helping 
mother-in-law wv 
the dishes, w h 
June went out to 
porch hammock 
a rest. The “yo 

May moon” was ve! 

bright, but the haw- 
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mock swung it 
shady corner 
June buried her hex 
in the pillows. Pri 
ently sobs came, a: 
she caught her 
quoting overand o\ 

“Tl don’t e v 
know where my ! 
is buried,’ ” 

She checked 
self with a hyster 
little laugh, 
again the tears 
turned and 
mental refrain 
on; 
*“T don’t e \ 
know where my 
is buried.” 

A buggy turne: 
at the gate and 
sat up hurriedly 
dried her cheeks 
light flashed out f 
the sitting room 
her mother cam 
the door. An el 
woman was 
proaching the p 
steps; assisted pb 
Stalwart young na 

“I've got him ba 
all right,” called 
voice of Geo 
aunt. “He was hoi 
when f£ got there. 
Just been traveling 
round so much he 
thought *t wasn't 
worth while writing. 
I thought I better 
come over and tell 
you after the fuss ! 
made, and he _ said 
he’d come along, to@ 
You remember him 
don’t you, June?” she 
inquired, as that 
young lady came de 
murely forward be- 
side her mother. 

And‘ even in the 

George 














him that she did 
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Martha Hooper 


A Story for Decoration Day 
By ADDISON HOWARD GIBSON 


on the prairies of Kansas. As 
Martha Hooper walked down the 
country road that stretched like an 
wound bolt of brown ribbon be- 
tween two vast strips of green plush 


] T was a fresh morning late in-May 


carpeting, the soft south wind brought 
her the spiciness of ‘wild blossoms 
from the rim of wood fringing the 


father’s farm. 
fartha, muscular and rosy, with her 

pick-span new pink apron and her 

wind-tossed yellow tousle-top, looked 
iniike an overgrown sister to the 


eek below her 


goid-tipped pink ball of the sensitive 
e which she had stopped to pluck 
the sheer joy of inhaling its lush 
perfume 


in the merning light the cluster of 
tents and shacks which constituted the 
new lead mines of Short Creek about 

ee miles to the east, stood out clear 

listinct. 

4 mile farther on Martha stopped at 
a little white cottage back of an app’e 

ard and executed her errand— 
t] return of a waist pattern which 
her mother had borrowed from her 
neighbor, Mrs Kirk. 

it was just a mile and a half home 
a there were two ways to reach it 
from the Kirk farm where she had 
stopped. Having come the public way, 
she decided to return by an unfre- 
quented grass-choked road that angled 
diagonally across the prairie. 

Then she began lustily mocking the 
1istle of a red bird as he balanced 
himself on an indigo weed before her. 

Oh, you can’t sing purty as the 
red bird!” piped a small voice from the 
prow of a wide ravine that intersect*1 
the road. 

Martha Hooper gave a start, and 

pped suddenly while her large blue 
eves searched for the owner of the 
voice. 

I’m here in a little holler,” directed 
the piping voice, accompanying the 
nformation with a laugh that sound- 
ed pathetic rather than wmirthful. 
Martha approached the hollow and 
saw seated on the sand with clumps 
of pink wild verbena smiling all 
around her, a girl apparently about 
her own age. She was an elfish look- 
ing being, with wild masses of dark 
hair, and great beseeching dark eyes 
that looked sorrowfully at Martha out 
of a pinched pale face: The simple 


faded calico dress that covered a 
dwarfed body told of poverty, while 
the poor little face bore witness to 


suffering from some physical affliction. 

Who are you?” she asked. 

I'm just Till,” answered the 

Where do you live?” 

In that.shack yonder,” Till replied, 
pointing across the hollow. 

Nobody’s lived there for two years. 
When’d you move in?” persisted the 
examiner, sitting down on the shady 
bank near Till. 

Two days ago. 
Missouri.” 

Who’s we 

ous, 

Tom and Sairy Jones and just me 
with them. I ain’t got no father 
or mother of my own,” she confided, 
With eyes drooping sadly. 

You ain’t got no father or mother,” 

nmiserated Martha, sympathetically 
‘ ving herself nearer Till. 

No,” a big tear falling into the 
golden heart of a deer-tongue., 

Is Tom and Sairy Jones good to 


other. 


We come over from 


9"? 


queried Martha, the 


1 live 


ve 


Yes, but they're nearly -too poor 
to keep me. Tom an’ my pa was sol- 
diers together, and Tom was awful 
good to pa. When ma died Tom and 
Sairy just took 1 ts of care of us, an’ 
when pa went they took me to live 
with them. Pa was never stout enough 
to work much after he come out o’ 
the war, so we was always awful 
poor.” 


Why, can’t you walk?” 
can just hobble about a little, but 
n’t walk to do no good.” 
How old are you, Till?” 
Nearly half-past twelve.” 


I'm thirteen on May 30—Decora- 
tion day. Mother says the whole na- 
tion celebrates my birthday,” laughed 


Martha. Then she grew suddenly very 
sober again, as she inquired: ‘“‘What’s 
these little sand mounds you’ve been 
making? They look like little graves.” 


They are graves—soldiers’—play- 
graves, I mean,’ answered Till very 
softly. “I was just playin’ it was 
Decoration day and was puttin’ wild 


owers on ‘em. 
here, Tom 
Deco 


"Fore we come over 
used to take me _ every 
ration day to the cemetery where 


Pa an’ ma’s buried, an’ I used to put 
flowers on their graves. I was just 
Wishin’ I could this time, but I can’t. 


I can just play 
Prairies posies.” 

| went to Decoration last May—on 
my birthday—over to Baxter Springs,” 
observed Martha 

What’s Baxter Springs?” 
Bated Ti. 

is a town near the Indian Terri- 


I'm coverin’ pa with 


interro- 


tory line,” explained Martha, proudly 
airing her geographical knowledge. 
“There's lots of soldiers buried there; 
an’ every year the folks have big 
doin’s over there.” 

“What kind o’ doin’s”?” 

“Oh! Speakin’, singin’, bands playin’ 
kinder sad-like, ole soldiers marchin’, 
an’ the graves marked with little baby 
flags is soldiers’ graves, an’ everybody 
brings bushels an’ bushels of flowers, 
an’ makes the graves look like a big 
sweet flower garden.” 

“Oh, I'd like to go there!” cried Till, 
clasping her hands, as Martha’s de- 
scription pictured the scenes of the 
day. e 

“I wish you conld go, Till.” 

‘Oh, don’t I!. I'd feel nearer pa 
somehow, if I could see the soldiers 
march an’ watch ’em trim the graves. 
Put Tom an’ Sairy couldn’t ’ford a 
team to go, then I know Tom couldn't 
spare the time from the mines. He 
needs his wages. How I wish I was 
strong an’ could help ’em! They’ve 
been carin’ for me so long, I feel 
*shamed o’ my no-’countness.” 

“If my folks was goin’ you could 


go with us,” said Martha. “But my 
pa can’t go—he’s behind with his 
crop. I don’t know of any of the 


neighbors goin’—’cept old Mr Hewitt. 
He always goes every’ year.” 

“Who's Mr Hewitt?” 

“He lives in that big white house 
among the trees over on that hill,” 
and Martha pointed to a handsome 
farmhouse, about a mile distant, sur- 
rounded by a large orchard and well 
cultivated fields. 

“Oh, he’s rich folks, ain’t he?” 

“Yes, an’ rides out in a fine carriage 
with proud horses. He’s queer an’ 
never goes ’mong the neighbors. 

“IT wisht he liked little girls an’ 
would take me,” murmured Till, her 
voice trailing away into 
cadence. 

“I wish he would,” 
tha. “If I 
Hewitt’s, I'd 
ridin’ an’ make ’em happy. 

“T’ll tell the birds you want to go 


to Decoration, an’ maybe they’ll 
tell somebody to drive past after 
you.” 


“Oh, I'd like to go—so much!” 

The yearning in Till’s piping voice 
made Martha stoop and kiss the thin 
little face turned appealingly toward 
her. 


“IT see a woman coming,” informed 
Martha, glancing toward the shack. 
“That's Sairy comin’ to take me 


back to the cabin.” 

“Good-by Till.” 

qyood by—you 
your name.” 

“My name’s Martha Elizabeth Hoop- 
er,” returned the caller, “and I live 
in that little yellow house out in that 
field. The man you see plowing with 
the dapple gray team is my father. 
Good-by,” with a wave of the hand as 
she started away. 

“Good-by, Marthy. 
me again—please doe,” 
tones floated after her. 

“Yes, whenever mother can spare 
me,” and away she sped, little dream- 
ing how hard Till was fighting back the 
sobs that shook her delicate body as 
she watched the healthy young limbs 
of her visitor skimming as fleet as a 
lark across the prairie. 

When she reached the main-trav- 
eled road, Martha Hooper paused and 
looked off toward the large white 
house on the hill. 

“Poor little Till,” she thought pit- 


ain't never told me 


Come an’ se 


ingly. “How she'd like to go to Deco- 
ration! Wouldn’t it be fine if Mr 
Hewitt would ride past in his nice 


buggy an’ take her? Maybe he would 
if—but he’s so cold an’ so queer.” 

She started on, but suddenly stopped 
still, looking again in the direction of 
the Hewitt house. 

“It’s my work an’ I've got to do it,” 
she declared with the earnestness of a 
spinster who has mapped out her life’s 
mission, and who has the courage of 
her convictions. 

“There’s nobody else to do it. Fv- 
erybody’s *fraid of him up in his fine 
house, an’ Bill Kirk says he'll snap a 
body’s head off. I wouldn’t do it for 
myself—but it’s for Till. I want her 
to have’@ happy dav.” 

Martha Elizabeth Hooper did not 
once pause to consider her mother’s 
objections to her calling on their ex- 
clusive neighbors. She felt herself a 
woman now with a woman’s wonder- 
ful mission to perform—to try to bring 
a day’s happiness to an unfortunate. 

Up the hill she walked, briskly at 
first between the rows of carefully 
trimmed Osage orange hedges, slowly 
as she entered the graveled path be- 
tween the great somber evergreen be- 
fore the residence. Martha had never 
been there before. To her it had 
seemed lke forbidden ground. 

Her heart began to thump strongly, 
and she paused to listen to some jubi- 
lant nesting birds, which with the 
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arrow, to the dry spot. 
And besides this, 





satisfies to a T the call for something 
purely delicious and deliciously pure—and 
wholesome. 


F r ee A, vindication 4 
Demand the Genuine as made by 
THE COCA-COLA CO. 


satisfy. 


There never was a 
thirst that Coca-Cola couldn’t 
It goes, straight as an 











Chattanooga, for the asking. 
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- Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for color cards 
Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 679 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Flies! 
Flies! 
Flies! 


Get rid of them and help 
make your home and premises 
sanitary by the liberal use of 
Tanglefoot Fly Paper. 
There is fully one-third more 
compound per sheet on Tangle- 
foot than on any other fly paper; 
hence it lasts longest, catches the 
most flies and is the best and 
cheapest fly paper. If you ask 
for “fly paper” or ‘‘sticky fly 
paper” you may get a cheap 
imitation that will soon dry up 
or glaze over. Ask for Tanglefoot. 

Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 









TREE TANGLEFOOT, put up in 1, 3, 0 
and 20 Ib. cans, 





Will protect your trees from all climbing 
insects. 
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Ball t Hopkins, Washin gton, D. ¢ 


- Work for 
Vacation 


i We have work es men and 
women—work that pays hand- 
somely and is pleasant besides. 

Teachers and students desirin 
employment during vacation will 
find this an exceptional opportu- 
nity. We furnish everything free 
and co-operate with you in a 
manner that insures immediate 
success. 

Write today, giving present 
vocation and references, as we 
want only ONE representative 
in each town. 


MANAGER 
29 Worthington Suect,  Springficld, Mase 
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buzzing of bees among the honey- 
suckles that ran luxuriantly over a lit- 
tle summerhouse near by, created the 
only sounds that broke the stillness. 

Despite the funeral quiet, it was a 
besgutifi.l place and Martha wished 
there were childrer there to enjoy it. 
Gathering couraz-, she went on, 
mounted the hi: steps, then she 
paused again, on the wide porch and 
drew her breath hard. There was a 
doorbell, but this was Martha Hoop- 
er’s first call on aristocracy. So as 
scon as her courage was once more 
reinforced, she knocked timidly on the 
polished oaken door with its antique 
latch. She had to repeat her knock 
before the door was opened by a 
pleasant faced old lady with snow- 
white hair. 

“Good morning, dear,” she greeted 
Martha, with a smile. 

“Good morning, ma’am,” returned 
Martha with the old-fashiened respect 
f-r elderly folks which a careful 
mother had drilled into her. 

“Come in,” invited the oid lady, and 
Martha was at once ushered into the 
brightest room she had ever seen. She 
Was given a seat near a deep window 
filled with ferns and some rare hya- 
cinths that made the room as sweet 
as a rose jar. Under the genial in- 
fluence of.the old lady Martha’s timid- 
ity wore away, and before she was 
aware she was chatting with the free- 
dom of old acquaintances, She learned 
that the old lady was Mrs Aldrich, a 
widow, and sister and housekeeper to 
Mr Hewitt. Martha had heard her 
mother and Mrs Kirk discuss Mrs 
Aldrich and she knew that she was 
almost as. much a recluse as Mr 
Hewitt. They seldom went anywhere, 
except to drive ten miles to the town 
church every fair Sunday. 

‘They never attended the twice-a- 
month ‘services at the little drab- 
colored schoolhouse where their less 
prosperous neighbors went for spirit- 
val edification. 

It suddenly occurred to Martha that 
she was,yforgetting the object of her 
eall. 

“If you please, Mrs Aldrich, I'd like 
to see Mr Hewitt,” she at last man- 
aged to state. 

“Oh!” cried the old lady. “So I’ve 
been appropriating a call intended 
for my brother? Well,” rising, ‘‘he is 
in his library, but —” 

She was about to add that he never 
cared to be disturbed,-but she checked 
herself. As she went into the hall, 

“Come on, dear,” she heard Mrs 
Aldrich ,presently call from the door- 
day. ‘“‘My brother will see you in his 
library.” 

Following Mrs Aldrich Martha soon 
found herself standing with fluttering 
heart before “the cold old man,” as 
2»veryone on Short Creek called him. He 
was seated in a leather-covered rock- 
er with a book on his knee. He read- 
justed his glasses and peered at his 
caller with keen gray eyes. 

“Be seated,” he said, indicating a 
chair directly in front of him. ° 

As Martha obeyed, he remarked: 

“As no visiting card was sent in, I 
shall have to ask the name of my 
caller.” 

“Martha Hooper,” came the almost 
inaudible reply. 

“Well, Miss Martha Hooper,” and 
there was a spice “of grim humor in 
this voice as he ran his fingers through 
his gray hair, “what can I do for 
you?” 

“Nothing for me, sir,” she returned, 
ther natural fearlessness asserting it- 
self in spite of the august presence 
looking her curiously over. “But I 
cailed to see you just for Till.” 

“Just for Till?” he repeated. 

“Yes; Till’s a little girl I found 
over at the old Joe Strove place,” she 
went on, encouraged by a smile she 
saw at the corners of his mouth. ‘ 

*“She’s got big, sad black eyes, an’ 
a lame back so she can’t get about 
well—an’ her pa was a soldier, but 
he’s dead—an’ I wished you'd take 
ther in your nice easy rig over to Bax- 
ter Springs on Decoration day. She 
wants to go so bad!” 

As Martha spoke she saw him look 
lout of the window at the evergreens, 
nd she sensed that he was thinking 
of his own soidier son, whose death 
the neighbors said had made him a 
cold, selfish man. - 

“T thought maybe you might do 
that just for Till,” she continued. “It’s 
nice to be kind to poor, weak folks, 
Vke Till, don’t you think so, Mr 
Hewitt?” 

“Eh? What?” he said, turning again 
yoward her. “Yes, yes! Somebody 
ought to help the. poor.” 

“If I had a nice buggy with easy- 
backed seats, an’ I found little girls 
with lame backs, like Till, playin’ with 
make-believe graves out on the prai- 
rie, an’, decoratin’ ’em ’cause their pas 
fis dead soldiers, I'd take ’em to Deco- 
rations an’ things, an’ give ’em long 
rides in the sunshine, an’ make ’em 
happy.” 

_As Martha Hooper finished this 
speech, the big clock "On the mantel! 
Bhelf delivered itself of ten metallic 
strokes. 

“That  clock’s tellin’ me to go 
home,” she said rising with a start. 
“T didn’t know.I was callin’ so long.” 

With stately courtesy the old gen- 
tleman conducted her to the door. 

“Thank you for calling, Miss Mar- 
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tha Hooper, and telling me my duty,” 
he said taking her hand and smiling 
down at her, ‘“‘Come and see me again 
when it’s not—just for Till.” 

“Well, he didn’t snap my head off, 
if Bill Kirk did say he would, but my! 
it was purty hard to tell him an’ be 
stared at out o’ his eyes. But he ain’t 
so térfible, an’ I’m glad I went,” she 
communed with herself as she hurried 
home with the peace of mind that 
comes from having executed a difficult 
mission, 

The next evening as she brought 
the cows up from the pasture starred 
with deer tongues and pale primroses, 
Martha saw a carriage drive away 
from the house. 

“That’s Mr Hewitt’s rig!” she ex- 
claimed in surprise, ‘‘He’s told mother, 

As she put Bossy and Speckle-Face 
in the corral, her mother came out 
with the milk buckets. 


© 
“Martha Hooper!” she began. “To 


think you’d presume to call on Mr- 


Hewitt and his sister! 

“It was just for Till,’””’ Martha be- 
gan in self-defense—‘‘the poor little 
lame-backed girl I told you about. I 
didn’t mean any harm mother, by not 
tellin’ you—indeed I didn’t.” 

“You singular child!” and instead of 
the reproof she felt disposed to give, 
Mrs Hooper stooped and kissed her 
daughter, “They called to see me and 
told me of your visit. They had Till 
with them in the carriage, and I’m 
happy dear, ‘to know your call has 
raised up such good friends for the 
soldier’s orphan, Mr Hewitt asked 
me as a favor to let you accompany 
them and Till to the Decoration serv- 
ices next Tuesday, and I promised 
them you might go.” 

‘You’re just the best mother in the 
world!” cried Martha, glad tears in 
her eyes, as her arms encircled Mrs 
Hooper’s neck. 

Memorial day and Martha Hooper’s 
birthday dawned bright and cloudless. 
When. Mr Hewitt’s carriage stopped 
for her, she was ready and waiting in 
her best Sunday frock, 

Mrs Aldrich and Till occupied the 
back seat, their laps covered with 
beautiful flowers. As Martha took the 
vacant seat by Mr Hewitt’s side she 
noticed there was a new light in Till’s 
great dark eyes, as if the shadows 
that had lain so heavily across her 
childhood, seemed to be lifting. 

As they rode through the dewy 
freshness of the May morning, Mr 
Hewitt took occasion, while his sister 
was conversing earnestly with Till, to 
say to Martha: 

“IT want to thank you again for your 
call, My sorrow over the loss of my 
only son had made me morbid and sel. 
fish—how much so I never realized 
till you came and told me about little 
Till. When I called at the Strove 
place and saw Mrs Jones I was met 
by a great surprise. Till’s father was 
Evan Niles, a soldier who saved my 
boy, Lieutenant Hewitt, at the risk of 
his own life before Vicksburg. My son 
never forgot Niles’ bravery, but as he 
came home to die before the war 
closed, his plan to, find and properly 
reward his rescuer was never carried 
out. But,” he finished with feeling, “I 
shall make it up to Till.” 

The Decoration day services make a 
lasting impression on Martha and Till, 
With loving hearts they assisted Mrs 
Aldrich and Mr Hewitt to decorate the 
tomb of Lieutenant Hewitt. 

Then in memory of Till’s father and 
the loyalty of the unknown dead, they 
placed flowers over the sod of the un- 
marked graves. 

Till now lives in the large white 
house on the hill. An eminent special- 
ist successfully cured the lame back, 
so she is almost as strong and active 
as Martha Hooper, who is always a 
welcome Visitor. 
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In the puzzle below the total count 
each way is 27 grains of corn. The 
problem is to take off eight grains and 
arrange the rest so it will still count 
27 grains each way. Perhaps this wil! 
be a new one for the boy and girl 
readers. 

We are 12 and 14 years old, and like 
to solve the puzzles in the paper very 
much, 
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The Grain of Corn Puzzle 


Gaillard Seeks Old Standing—VIII 


The music arose. He took her in 
the curve of his arm and they began 
to dance. “Come now, little girl,” he 
murmured caressfully, “let’s be can- 
did and make no pretenses with each 
other. We were more than friends, 
last winter and spring. My roses and 
chocolates were more than welcome. 
I confess my error in passing it up, 
and so I say let’s go back to it all 
and forget the little lapse of time.” 

What a hot little flame of resent- 
ment burned up in her nature at his 
words, his assumption, his demeanor! 
They had been more than friends, in- 
deed! 

A score of answers rose to her lips, 
stinging, angry speeches that his con- 
duct had deserved. She dispelled 
them with a smile. She had no inten- 
tion of revealing old-time scars, or 
permitting the loss of her own inval- 
uable self-control. 

“The little lapse of time!” 
peated, with a barely audible 
“And yet so.many things 
changed.”’ 

“But not 


she re- 
laugh. 
have 


for you and me, little 
sweetheart,” he said, in the deepest 
caress of his voice. “Can’t you close 
your eyes and see it all, just as it was 
in our wonderful days last spring?” 

She could have struck him for dar- 
ing to employ such a term of endear- 
ment, 

“My eyes are so persistently wide 
open,” she said. 

A flush of something other than 
pleasure passed across his face, while 
a flash shot through his eyes. “Do 
you mean you refuse to think kindly 
of the past?’’ 

She felt the underlying challenge 
in his tone. “Oh, the past is very 
dear to me, indeed. I think of it 
kindly very often—parts of the past, 
at least.” 

“But of me, Thurley? Are you go- 
ing to forgive me, let me come to 
see you soon, let me try to make 
amends for my folly, and all that 
sort of thing?” 

“Everybody calls at Mrs 
Kirk’s,” she told him evasively. 
don’t see why you shouldn’t.” 

“You know what I mean,” he in- 
sisted, half resentfully. ‘“Isn’t it 
Something that I confess the mistakes 
and foolishness I committed at com- 
méncement?” ; 

She assumed her grave little way. 
“Why, yes, it’s very interesting to 
learn you made mistakes.”’ 

He was baffled for a moment and 
felt his impatience increase. ‘“‘You are 
dodging the issue, little girl,’”’ he said, 
attempting a lighter demeanor. “Can 
I come and call?” 

“You will have to make your treaty 
first with Mrs Van Kirk,’’ she told 
him nortcommittally. “She is natural- 
ly in command.” 

“T will,” he said. 

The music stopped. 

The men regathered about her. He 
presently surrendered her arm and 
bowed himself away. 


Delayed Decisions 


The remainder of the evening was, 
for Thurley, more of a trial than a 
comfort. Her triumph continued; but 
she felt its hollowness, felt that 
mockery dogged her footsteps and 
that dark abysses loomed ahead. 

She could not escape her besiegers, 
the eager swains who~continued, in 
varying manner, to convey their state 
of heart and mind. Count Fiaschi 
was not in the least rebuffed; at 
least, to outward appearances. Both 
he and Gaillard took advantage of 
every possible moment to push to 
her side and renew their more or less 
invulnerable wooing. 

Even the midnight supper, where 
at thirty daintily decorated little 
tables the guests were assembled for 
refreshment, failed to reinspire the 
ingenuous delight with which the 
“Princess” had entered upon the 
evening. 

It was late, and Thurley was weary 
and a little depressed, when at length 
she and Alice retreated from the 
scene to be driven to their home. 
Both would undoubtedly have been 
thoroughly alarmed had they known 
that in the street outside a man had 
waited all the evening, spying upon 
their movements. 


It was the same individual who, 
on the night of the horse show, had 
exchanged a glance with the ashy 
eyed woman before he followed them 
through the avenue in a hired taxi- 
cab. He tagged them tonight like a 
shadow, and in front of Alice’s man- 
sion was relieved by another of his 
ilk, who would help to keep an un- 
broken record _of every mdvement 
Thurley made and the visitors who 
came to the place. 

There was no immediate retiring 


Van 
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when Alice and her protegee were 5. 
nally alone. Alice followed Thurla, 
to the girl’s boudoir for a confiden. 
tial chat. 2 

“Well, dear,” she said in genyi, 
affection, “another joy and tria] 

You made me very proud and hap), 
You enjoyed it, I hope? It was « 
all your evening.”’ 

Thurley wa, pulling off her e 
She sank in a chair and looke 
Alice just a little wistfully, her 
brows slightly raised in yout 
query. “Must’' I say I did to p 
you? For I would—lI’d say anythin 
to give you pleasure,” she replied 
“I did enjoy it at first, more 
any experience in my life, 
then—” 

She did not finish, and Alice 
ed. “And then—what?” she iny 
softly. “You know I felt that so 
thing had. marred it just a little. 

“Two things,” said Thurley 
didly. “I’ve been dying for th: 
two or three hours to get you 
and tell you all about it.’’ 

Alice settled farther in the 
The color mounted to Thur 
cheeks as she found herself 
committed, and the task of confes 
harder to face than she had pre\ 
ly expected. 

‘Something disagreeable?’”’ 4 
encouraged. “‘You needn’t mind 
ing me, you know. We're 
friends, no matter what may hap- 
pen.” Sudden alarm possessed her 
“It isn’t that some hot-headed n 
has already proposed and you'v: 

“Oh, heavens, no!” Thurley int: 
rupted instantly placed at her ea 
‘It wasn’t so decent as that, on the pir: 
of the count, though I don’t pret 
to know his final intentions.” 

Alice sat up more rigidly. “Oh! 1 
count has—’’ 

Thuriey suddenly rose and dash 
a tear of anger from her eyes. 1 
<issed me—he dared to do that—out 
the ferfiery! I could have killed hin 

Alice could make no immediate r: 
ply. She was angered, exasperated 
and thoroughly undecided as to wha 
she ought to do. 

“It was bad enough,” Thurley con- 
tinued, “to have him talk nothing but 
his nonsense! And to dare to face me 
afterward—” 

“In the fernery?” said Alice. “What 
did you do?” 

“T hardly know,” said Thurley, and 
related her somewhat confused re- 
membrance of the incidents as th 


‘happened. 


Alice tapped the floor with a sma! 
impatient slipper. “This is really to 
bad,” she answered presently. “I need 
the count so badly, just at this tim: 
Mind you, deary, I shouldn't car 
how severely you punish him, or hu- 
miliate him later, if only we could 
Manage to keep him on for a time.” 

Thurley stared at her in honest 
amazement, “You wish : to sé 
him, endure him, after this?” 

“IT know exactly how you feel, my 
dear, and I admire you for it,’’ Alice 
answered; “byt ‘our position is | 
culiar. It may last a brief time only, 
this triumph. For many reaso:rs [ 
did very much desire to treat the 
count rather well, as well as_ the 
others, at least, and now I’m annoyed 
more than I can tell. The miserable— 
I knew it—I felt he was quite that 
sort. Thurley, isn’t it finer art, more 
gratification in the end, to let him 
return for his meed of deliberate ret- 
ribution?” 

“Oh, I’ve thought of that,” Thur! 
confessed in her usual_candor, resum- 
ing her seat a little wearily. “Ive 
thought of so any things tonight 
Tou seé, he isn’t all.’ 

In her agitation Alice had momen- 
tarily forgotten Thurley’s statement 
that two events had marred the 
pleasure of the evening. “Oh,”” she 
said. “Yes, ther~’s something more 
Not so bad as this, I trust?” 

Thurley was once again all courage 
and honesty. “I’m not so sure. It 
may be worse. You remember meet 
ing Mr Gaillard?” Alice nodded, and 
she continued. “He knew me in New 
Haven. He was—At least I thoucht 
—He threw me over, in plain Enz- 
Ish, and now—now he wants to m ‘ 
love to me again.” 

_ lice stared, all but speechless 
“hurley! And you—like him still?” 
un phur'ey rose again, superbly active 

‘TI hate him! To think he’d come like 
this—now—and dare! Oh, it does 
seem as if I’ve got a right to make 
him. suffer!” 

Alice rose to. “This is certainly 
grave. He mentioned your present 
Position, asked questions, I presume’ 
He isn’t positively the cad to take 
advantage of his knowledge!” 

“I don’t know,” said Thurley, once 
more relapsing into her chair. 

“And you?” said Alice. “You were 
carefnl. cf --“rce noneammittal? You 
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gidn’t leave him offended or venge- 

ov 
ghurley’s eyes flashed warringly. 
«No! 1 almost determined to do 
verything in my power.to lead him 
.s4 and then later even up the score; 
but he made me so angry I don't 
whether I could really do it or 


ow 
we a probably despise myself. I'd 
eather not try. I don’t know what to 
a smiled in sheer relief. She 


was suddenly sure of the future. 
“Don’t try to decide anything to- 


night, my dear, and don’t }e uneasy, 
or angered, or anything but amused 
—at least for the present. It’s time 
we retired. Will you leave it all to 
My fairy godmother!” said Thur- 
ley smilingly. “What else could 
possibly do?"’ 


[Continued Next Week.] 





Window Curtains and Portieres 


There are a number of attractive 
and simple stencil designs which are 
particularly adapted for stenciling 
window curtains and portieres by 

1484-4 

9% x2 
simp repeating the design up the 
sides and across the bottom of the 
curtain. A few good examples of such 
stencils areillustratedin Nos 1478+, 
1479+, 1480+ 1484+ and 1100+. The 
first four numbers are equally good for 
window curtains or portieres, while 
No 1100+ is very pretty for parlor 
or edroom, using rose red or pink 
in the flower, olive green for leaves 


ok 





y 


L 





1478 - 1479 4 

74x4% 54xTh& 
and stems, and wood brown bands. 
No 1484+ is a particularly good de- 
sign for dining ro. or den curtains 
done in two shades of green or 
brown or a combination of both. We 
can supply white or ecru scrim cur- 
tains stenciled with any of these de- 
signs in colors to suit. Curtains two 
yards long $2.50 per pair: 2% yards 
long $2.75 per pair, all made up 
ready to hang. Portieres of natural 
shade, olive green or russet brown 
homespun 2% =yards long by 40 
inches wide, all made and stenciled, 
at $5.50 per pair. Table scarfs 17x 
hd-inch size, hemmed and _ stenciled | 
in any of these designs, on homespun | 
to match portieres, 75 cents. 
We can also supply these stencils, | 
all cut on oil stencil board ready to | 
use at 20 cents each. Stencil paints | 
are 10 cents per tube, or 50 cents per | 
half dozen. Brushes, large size, 15 | 
cents each, small size 6 cents each. 
Instructions for stenciling sent with 


each order for stencils. A good, plain 
1480 + 
7x7 
scrim 40 inches wide may be had for 
2 cents per yard at almost any good 
department or drygoods store, or we 
can supply it at 30 cents per yard 
postpaid. Scrim, dimity, batiste or 
theese cloth are ideal fabrics for 
stenciled curtains, while burlap, 


linen, crash, homespun and monks’: 
c'oth are best for portieres or scarfs. 


A Mending Hint 
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1100+ 
6x6% 





When the small lad’s trousers come 
to mending as they surely will in the 
Seat, I put on what the little men_-call 





a bicycle patch. I cut out two half 
‘reles from the material to form 
Patch, cutting half circles as long 


and wide as the rent requires—but 
Pot too large—have the two halves 
exactly alike. Rip open back seam, 


ar d stitch these half circles on éither 
side of seam, so that top and bottom 
are exactly even. Now sew up the 
Seam -f trousers and patch together 
and press. They will wear as long as 
before and the small man will feel 
Quite proud of his “bicycle’’ trousers. 
This would be all right on the new 
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Memorial Day Observance 


Another year has rolled aroun, and 
another Decoration day draws near. 
From being a purely patriotic holiday, 
Memorial day is now becoming more 
and more a day when all the dear 
ones gone before are remembered and 
honored, as well as the soldier. It is 
a time when all the people of this 
great country pause in their. work for 
a brief period of time at this most 
beautiful season of the year, to pay 
loving tribute to their dead. 

Every nation in nearly every age 
has observed similarly some day each 
year, The time the Romans set apart 
was from February 13 to 21; they 
called this Feralia. All work as far 
as possible was set aside, and food 
of all kinds, and wreaths of flowers 
were plaeed on the tombs. In China 
and Japan there exists the ancient 
festival known as the Feast of the 
Lanterns. On this day those who 
have passed on, they believe, come 
back to visit their friends here, and 
when the evening comes, a little boat, 
with a lighted lantern, is launched on 
the seashore, to take the soul back 
to the spirit land. 

The Jour des Mort in France is the 
day ‘the French cover with flowers 
the graves of their friends and rela- 
tives. Up in the Alpine villages, 
wreaths of evergreen and flowers are 
woven, and these are placed on the 
graves All Saints’ day. In the even- 
ing a lighted lamp is placed at the 
foot of each friend’s grave. In Eng- 
land, the last resting places at both 
Easter and Whitsunday are covered 
with flowers. Throughout the conti- 
nent one part of All Saints’ day is al- 
ways devoted to decorating the graves. 

Two claims are made for the origin 
of the day we celebrate in the United 
States. One claim is that in 1867, 
General John B. Murray of Waterloo, 
N Y, inaugurated this beautiful cere- 
mony in his home town; the other is 
that in the spring of the same year, 
the ladies of Columbus, Miss, in their 
hope of a reunited country and ina 
spirit of womanly tenderness, strewed 
flowers upon the graves of both fed- 
erals and confederates. In i868 the 
commander-in-chief of the army gave 
out a general order, asking the re- 
maining veterans to cherish and gar- 
land the mounds of their brothers. 

No day is more fraught with 
sentiment and sad memories than 
Memorial day, and no holiday should 
be more free from irreverent sports. 
Surely there are plenty of other days 
thoughout the summer for baseball 
games and the like, without intruding 
on the day we-_pay honor to the dead. 
“Flowers for our dead! 

The delicate white roses faintly red; 
The valley lily beds, as purely white 
As shines their honor in the vernal 
light; 
All blooms that be 
As fragrant as their fadeless memory! 
By tender hands entwined and gar- 
landed, 
Fiowers for our dead!” 
The Household Lditor. 
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Winds <= 
Appetite Lags 
A bowl of 


Post 
Toasties 


with cream 
hits the right spot. 


‘‘Toasties” are thin bits 
of corn; fully cooked, then 
toasted to a crisp, golden- 
brown. — 


This food makes a fine 
change for spring appe- 
tites. 

Sold by Grocers, and 
ready to serve from pack- 
age instantly with cream 
and. sugar. 

“The Memory Lingers”’ 
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trousers if he rides a bicycle. 





UNDER THE EVENING LAMP 
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Anty Drudge to Mr. Farmer 





One Man—“Gee, but it is tough work trying to get my 


hands clean. 


old soap without -hot water? 
not wash, for all the good it does. 


No hot water and what good is this 
I may just as well 
Someone ought 


to invent soap that can be used in cold water.” 
Anty Drudge—“Dear man, you have the invention 


right here. 


It’s Fels-Naptha Soap. 


With it you 


need no hot water, just plain pump water, and it 
will take every stain off your hands. Tell your good 
wife to keep a cake of Fels-Naptha Soap beside the 


wash basin.” 


Take as much care of 


husband does of his stock! 

Fels-Naptha Soap will practically do 
your weekly wash for you. Does away with 
the boiler and makes the hard rubbing on 


the washboard unnecessary. 


yourself as your 


Fels-Naptha 


Soap saves your health, your strength, your 


temper—and the clothes, too. And 
have a washing machine, 


in a jiff 


Lif you 
that part is done 


Full directions on the red and green 


wrapper of how to wash everything—white 


everything that needs cleansing. 
For full particulars, write Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia 


clothes, flannels, colored cotton goods (they 
run” if washed the old way)—in fact 








STOVES AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


Direct from Posters yoes Paid, and safe 
delivery insured. Then after 


ONE YEAR'S FREE TRIAL 
we refund your money if 
you are not satisfied. 


have 6) years’ 
them. Our Stove » Free, tells 
what makes a stove b 
Our Profit Sharing Plan 
will interest ze%, 
GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 
1 St., Troy, N. ¥. 





















piseed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, —conven- 


DAISY FLY KILLER 
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BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE, for 
Houses, Barns, , ail colors, and SAVE Dealers” 
profits. In use 66 years, Officially Endorsed by the 
Grange. Low prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 


O. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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you have to do is to 
X935 No obligation. 


EARL HOPKINS, Washington, dG 








We will send any American over 18 
years of age, who can read and write, 
The 1 








Send sketch or 
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Glasgow linen 





Big Bargain 





Package 
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We offer you this assortment of embroidery goods at 
about one-third the regular price, at the same time 
keeping the quality up to our nenal high 

Dutch collar and cuff set stamped on our 


Reg. Price, ye 


finish, 
Pattern for Punchwork Waist, 


—- linen jabot. 1c 

” 100 

br 
Pale 3 

cotton, > 0c 

yk thishte and lmaported needle, “ 6c 

Total Value, “We 

Special Bargain Price, now only 35c 

THE ARTICRAFT CO., Dept.0, Springfield, Mass. 
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Banking for Farmers 


taken by 
widespread 
to apply to 


Keen interest is being 
farmers generally in the 
efforts now, being made 
the needs of American farmers the 
system of co-operative farm finance 
that has been so successful in Europe. 
The plan has aroused much interest, 
as outlined on this editorial page in 
our issue of April 15 for a farmers’ 
commission of not less than two from 
each state to study this subject in 
KMurope during July and August. In 
some states the farmers are tak- 
ing up this matter in earnest with 
the Southern Commercial Congress, 
Washington, D C, to whom all cor- 
respondence should be addressed. 
That body is acting as aie central 
agency for perfecting the arrange- 
ments. It is doing this work at the 
recsuest of the Nashville conference on 
co-operative farm finance held last 
month under the superintendency of 
David Lubin. At least three eastern 
States have practically concluded ar- 
rangements to send farmer delegates. 
It is hoped that every state will be 
represented. As one of the most clear 
headed and successful farmers in 
America writes 

“The importance of this movement 
is almost inestimable, not only to 
farmers’ but to consumers and bank- 
ers. The very fact that the agricu!- 
tural loans of Europe are on a par in 
price and volume with commercial 
and government loans, demonstrates 
most effectively that farming is a 
business requiring as much if not 
more business ability than other oc- 
cupations. | believe that when so 
conducted it can be made as lucra- 
tive, in proportion to the capital, la- 
bor and brains invelved as is any 
equally safe and conservative manu- 
facturing business.” 


Memorial Day 


[From First Cover.] 
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and all really worth-while effort look- 
ing toward the human weal. 

How fitting, therefore, that once a 
year, in the season of waving grain 
fields and blossoming flower, we mo- 
mentarily pause for grateful tribute 
to those brave men who served to 
keep this country united in a compact 
whole; and equally to recognize the 
honest hearts and sincere purposes of 
those other brave men who lived and 
died for their ideals. 

The line of demarcation ’twixt Blue 
and Gray is each year less distinct; 
veterans of Petersburg now fraternize 
with veterans of Massachusetts; north 


and south indulge in common camp- 
fire reminiscence. The armies of '61- 
65 are decreasing in numbers each 
year. Their friends, with sympa- 
thetic interest, recognize the enlarging 
numbers of those who have gone be- 
fore. 

Figures are always dull things, yet 
it is not amiss right here to note the 
numbers may still answer to the 
roll call. In a recent letter from Hon 
J. lL. Davenport, commissioner of 
pensions, we advised that the lat- 
available show 508,894 
surviving Union soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War on the pension roll. 
This does of determine 
the number of such living 
who are not on the pension roll. Nor 
is it possible to give exact information 
as to the greatest number in the army 
at one However, 
an estimate was made by the war de- 
partment years ago. This 
placed the number of individuals in 
the military and naval service during 

war at 2,213,565; of these 
7,352 at close of 
hostilities. 

Thus it may roundly 
that three-fourths of 
diers and sailors have 
midst. The proportion 
been much greater than it is, but for 
the astonishing fact that a very large 
part of the total enlistments were 
boys 21 and under. the 
forward from on, 
ill must of in- 
ratio. 
comprising the 
have never been verified, 
possible to know the exact 
survivors at present. Years 
ago popular figures placed those en- 
listed in the Confederate army at not 
than 1,200,000 men. This. has 
been rejected by the adjutant-general 
of the Confederate drmy, who placed 
it nearer 600,000, and some such 
figure is now generally accepted. In 
a recent letter to this paper, C. Irvirfe 
Walker, heutenant-general, command- 
ing the order of United Confederate 
Veterans, expresses the belief that 
the total number of the Confederate 
army Ww 700,000, and throtgh his 
intimate knowledge of conditions 
now estimates about 100,000 living to- 
day. S. A. Cunningham, representing 
southern memorial 
estimate somewhat 
last named 
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est figures 


not, course, 


persons 


und navy any time. 


some 


were alive the 
estimated 
Union 
from our 
would have 


be 
the sol- 


gone 


As 
now 


course 


mere of 
move 
annual c: 
in 
Numbers 
ate army 
nor is it 
number of 


vVears 
the 
crease notable 
Confeder- 


less 


as 


associa- 


un- 


various 
tions, puts the 
der figure 

Total 


2,778,309 


is 


in Union 
follows 
under 
under 

inder 
under 


enlistments army 


made up as 


to 


10 years and 
12 years and 
14 years and 
16 years and 
e 18 years and unde! 

21 years and under.... 


22 years and overt! 
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Age 
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died 
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pris« 


110.070 


199,720 


and wounds.. 
from 

while 
other 


Killed 
Died 
Died 
From 


ners 


203,410. 


2,494,597 


A R 


White 
Sailors 

Colored 
Indians 


membership 


present 


soldier enlistments..... 
and marines 
soldiers 


Total 
Killed 
Died 
Died 
Total 
Dismissing 


enlistment 

in action 

from wounds 

from disease 

living . today 

statistics, what ap- 
parent to all is the rapidly thinning 
ranks of the old soldiers. Their rec- 
ords of bravery have been long made; 
their places long since established in 
the respect and the affections of the 
people. In reflecting on the marvel- 
experiences of a half century 
and dwelling upon the earnest- 
of purpose of our old soldiers, 
thoughtful mind not only looks 
but forward. 


is 


ous 
ago, 
ness 
the 

backward, 





why every- 
bit of ground this year 
should raise all possible 
in the way of vegetables, 
fruits and other food for 
man or beast. _The new 
reason this: Prices of all food 
products next fall and winter bid fair 
to be very high. You can raise food 
stuffs for your family and your live 
stock a great deal cheaper than you 
can buy them. No matter what you 
may raise for market, no matter what 
your specialty is—potatoes, tobacco, 
dairy produce, cotton, corn, small 


There is a new reason 


one with a 


Profit for 
Everyone 


is 


grains, hay, etc—in addition to such 
crops for market this year you sim- 
ply must raise everything possible re- 
quired to feed your fumily and stock 
during the ensuing 12 months. Al- 
most 99 out of every 100 farmers 
have got out of the habit of doing 
this, They have formed the com- 
paratively bad habit of specializing 
on one or two crops for market,. sell- 
ing it for what it will fetch, and then 
buying nearly all their supplies. This 
policy is wrong from every standpoint. 
Let us turn over a new leaf for 1912. 
Let us raise everything possible that 
the family and the farm consumes. 
Judgment, brains and labor employed 
in this way will produce results more 
valuable to the farmer and his fam- 
ily than if he worked out for double 
the wages paid in his vicinity. You 
may think this an extravagant state- 
ment, but if you will’ sit down with 
lead pencil and paper and figure the 
thing out, you will we right 
Just remember that the high cost of 
living is likely to still further increase. 
You can make it pay you a big profit 
if you raise everything you can con- 
sume by your family and live stock, 
thus leaving less stuff to buy and 
more stuff to sell. How few of us 
have yet grasped the truth of the old 
saying: “A penny saved is worth 
twopence earned.” 
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Crop prospects were never better 
at this season in the American north- 
west. In the central 
west and southwest, 
the season is late and 
in many sections 
too much wet, but the 
is good. Much the 
prevail through the 
New England. East 
river the season is 
from one. to two weeks late and in 
some sections even more than that. 
At the south, working of the land and 
planting the vegetation are from two 
to four weeks later than usual. 
with the soil fulb of moisture, plenty 
of sunshine during June, July and 
August, will make bumper crops of 
fine quality. 





Crop Outlook 
Hopeful 


there has been 
general outlook 
same conditions 
middle states and 
of the Missouri 





Drouth continues in» England and 
over much of western Europe. The 
rainfall has been tess in 
those regions, since the first 
of April, than for many 
years. May has also been 
especialy in France. These 

unless speedily relieved, 
unprecedented drouth and 
from June to Septem- 
indicate strong 
reduction in 
the importing re- 
and the United 

these —conditions 


Hungry 
Mouths 


very hot, 
conditions, 
following 
heat last year 
ber, inclusive, 
bility of a heavy 
vields throughout 
gions of Europe 
Kingdom. Should 
continue, the foreign demand for 
American produce will be greater 
than ever. It behooves everyone with 
a bit of ground to make the most of 
garden and farm crops this year. 


crop 





Whether operated by gas, gasoline 
or oil, this is making wonderfu! de- 

velopment. Al- 

ready this source 

of power has 

worked a revo- 
farm in transpor- 
tation. Yet we firmly believe this 
type of engine is only in its infancy. 
You will think too if you attend 
the national gas engine show at Mil- 
waukee, June 17-22. 

This is for redders who use a. gas 
tractor in their farm work. The edi- 
tors will appreciate 
any information that 
can be. given in this 
respect. We know of 
a few instances where farm trucks 
are used for hauling products to mar- 
ket, and gas tractors for plowirs and 
cultivating in the east, and the ques- 
tion arises as to the success of their 
use. In the west gas tractors have 
been used very considerably and for 
many years. There are many farms 
of sufficient size and of the right soil 
formation on which gas tractors might 
be used east and south. In order to 
ascertain the extent and service of 
this coming farm implement, we cor- 
dially invite correspondence from all 
who have used the same. 


The Self-Contained 
Engine 


lution on many a 


80 





Gas Tractors 
in Farming 





Talking back is not impudence 
when the iand replies to. seeding and 
cultivating with a bumper crop. 


But’ 


proba- , 


Barred Rocks Win in Contes 


The first half of the Nationa 
laying contest now being con 
by the Missouri state poultry « 
ment station at Mountain Grov, 
has just been completed and 
very interesting figures and data 
been compiled. During the 30 
of April 12,458 eggs were laid 
contest, which makes a grand 
of 41,131 eggs for the first six n 
of the contest. 
of five birds lafd 
each. Barred Plymouth 
Nebraska won the 
cup with a record 
days... This is a 
beat, 
of a 
birds 
April, 
This 
Barred 
egg 
days, then 
laying again. 

The Black Orpingtons have again 
gone to the front and lead all the p: 
“Considering the weather and the 
great which have had to 
overcome, we are well satisfied with 
the record for the first half of the 
year’s test,” said Mr Quisenberry, 
“It may be interesting to know that 
some of the pens in the contest con. 
tained pullets just frying size hen 
they were received here last October, 
According to the knowledge I have 
there is only pen of hens in 
Connecticut contest. The majorit) 
our hens are not doing as well as the 
pullets.” 
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days 
the 
total 
ithg 
During April 52 peng 
more than 100) egg, 
Rock of 
Golden Ege er 
of 137 eggs ir 3h 
record that is h: 
pullets laying 137 egg out 
150. This pen ot five 
five eggs four 20 ad in 
one laying an egg every 

pen laid 55 eggs in one eek, 
Rock pullet No 412 la an 
every day for 47 conse 
went broody, but has 
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Some Individual Records, 
8 C Red 
S Wyandotte 
R C W Leg’rn 
W Orpington 
W Orpington 
S Wyandotte 
R C Red 
S Wyandotte 
The .' highest 
made by the varieties 
low are as follows: 
Some Breed Records, Eggs 
White Rock 9 BI’k Langshan 
Ancona S C B Leg’rn 1 


Buff Orpingto: 
Barred Rock 
W Wyandott: 
R C Red 

W Wyandott 
S Wyandotte 
S C Red 


wionwe— 
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“32-34 


individual records 
mentioned be- 


7 
1 
Oornish Buff Cochin 1 
Cc P tock Buckewe 0 
S C W Leg’rn G Wyandotte 0 
BI’k Orpington 
The comparative 
breeds per pen for the 
in such 
one pen 
Some 
Orpington 
Ved 
Leghorn 
Wyandotte 
Cornish 
Ancona 
Highest 
for some 
lows: 
Hich 
Bl'k 
sc 
sult 
W Orpingtor 
Buckeye 78 


Shipping Hothouse Lambs 


COY NER, COUNTY, 0 


» 

> 
1 
2 
3 


averages of 
past six mo 
more 
follows: 


varieties have 


as 


are as 


entered 


Pen Averages, Eggs 
403 
394 
321 
208 
307 


304 


Langshan 
Piwnouth R’k 
Minorca 
Ducks 
Brahma 
Hamburg 
production per 
varieties is as 


average 
of the 


Averace Production, Ege- 


Orpington 83 Bik Langsha: 
Red 80 rnc Red 
Orpington 80 R ¢ B Leghor: 
80 S Wyandotte 
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a Os LOSS 


The last three weeks of April were 
wet and very warm. On April 30 the 
report was for colder weather and 
frost, so on May 1 killed four 
lambs that I had wanting to 
ship for the past weeks. We 
butchered in a wood house 
where the lambs have a good cur- 
rent of air. The night was cloudy 
and there was no frost, but very cool. 
The lambs were and in good 
shape. We sewed them up in muslin 
and packed them in a crate made for 
that purpose lined with burlap. We 
shipped them at once by express to 
New York, a distance of 723 miles. 
They arrived in New York on May 2 
after being on the railrvad near!) 
hours. The weather turned very 


we 
been 

three 

brick 


cool 


-_ 


‘warm but they arrived in good shape 


Two of them sold for $14 and two for 
$12 and the four heads sold for 36 
cents. We always cut “the heads off 
and wrap them up separately. 

The four lambs after deducting 
express charges, cartage and com- 
mission left me $22.23. At home I 
would have received $17 for them 
alive. This is the latest I have eve 
shipped any hothouse lambs to New 
York.. We took out the livers and 
hearts and I think that helped to set 
them cooled out and in good shape 
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4 ition of American Agriculturist 
SS to the interests of our big Bm- 
evorte family. It is edited and 
pire a solely in the interest of New 
prin’agriculture. To make it better 





York is my earnest wish, and I ask 
than ey soin hands in making it so. Use 


; ages freely for farm news, for 
oe local farm problems, for in- 
disc vange of opinions on farm practice. 
ee only do this, but write me frequent- 
No Tell me about the features that are 
ay st interesting and helpful; suggest 
Se ff improvement as they occur to 


a and send in accounts of agricul- 
tural grange and club meetings, of sales 
and co-operative. successes, of crop con- 
ditions and prices; anything, in fact, that 

We want to boost 


reveals farm activity. 
iculture in New York; by all work- 


i 
9 together we can make things hum, 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


Tobacco Setting Two Weeks Late 








No records will be broken in any 
of the cigar-leaf producing sections 
of the United States in the early set- 
ting out of tobacco plants this year. 


A cold, damp spring with very few 
pright days has kept plants from le- 
veloping rapidly. Possibly a steady 
growth has been made, but plants will 
not be ready for putting in the field 
until a couple of weeks later than 


the usual date. Farm work, such as 
putting fertilizer on the fields, plow- 
ing and dragging, has been put off be- 
cause growers were unable to get «1 
to the fields to advantage, Reports 
to American Agriculturist indicate 
there will not be much of a change 
in the area devoted to tobacco this 
year in Pennsylvania and New York, 
although in York county, Pa, some 
reports speak of a reduction. The 
growing of burley tobacco proved a 
failure as far as prices are concerned 
in York county, and reports state 
there will be no burley grown in‘the 
county this year. The following para- 
graphs are taken from correspondence 
from growefrs: 
Rain Retards Work in Pennsylvania 
It has rained about every other day 
for the last three weeks and farmers 
are behind with their work. No to- 
bacco has been planted up to May 17, 
and the lack of sunshine has retarded 
plants. Practically the same acreage 
will be devoted to tobacco as last year. 
Planting will begin fully two’ weeks 
late.—[H. S. R., Marietta, Pa. 


Tobacco planting will begin about 
May 25. Planting should be finished 
June 10, but it will be considerable 
later this season. Connecticut broad- 
leaf the choice varicsty. Acreage 
will be about same as 1911.—[W. L. 
F., Ephrata, Pa. 

Owing to contiuous cold and wet 
weather the tobacco plant beds late. 
The acreage will be the same as a 
year ago. Plant beds are not looking 
well, the plants being small and not 
Well set on the ground. The season 
is two weeks late.—BG. D. L., Landis 
Valley, Pa. 

The acreage will be reduced, one 
reason the prices are too low. No 


= 






more burley. Narrow leaf and old 
Pa seed are the two principal varieties 
in York county this year. Most of 
the growers will thhave it all set by 
June 1.—{H. L. P., Dallastown, Pa. 

The crops raised are Pa broadleaf 
exclusively. Same acreage as a year 
ago. Plant setting will not commence 
= late in May.—([Cor, Richland, 

a. 

Farmers in this section have about 
given up tobacco. The crop was un- 
Satisfactory and prices low. I ven if 
the crop was good, buyers apparently 
had an agreement as to price. Last 
year the acreage was reduced about 
25%, and this year the area will not 
be over 50% of: that of 1911,.—[S. A. 
W., Elkland, Pa. 

No burley tobacco will be raised in 
York Co this season. Last year grow- 
ers received only 3c p Ib for their 
crops.—[{O, C. L., Red Lion, Pa. 

Very little tobaeco will be planted 
before the middle of June, and per- 
haps later. Pennsylvania broadleaf 
is our standby. Spring has been very 
wet and farming slow. Our 1911 crop 
was of excellent quality, but some- 
what damaged by pole sweat. Acre- 
age the same as last year.—[V. E. K.., 
Salunga, Pa. 

Young tobacco plants are looking 
well for the short time they have 
been planted. They are about 10 days 
late. Planting will begin by June 15. 
[L. D. B., Oswego Falls, N Y 

In the Big Flats section setting will 
be about two weeks later than usual. 
Plants are growing rapidly. Setting 
will not begin until June 10. Acre- 
age abcut the same as last year. A 
slight increas: may be made. Variety 
planted is mostly Wilson Hybrid.—[C. 
P., Chemung County, N Y. 

Acreage unchanged from last year. 
About the same area will be devot- 


ed to Spanish and Gebhart varieties. ~ 


All tobacco should be planted by 
June 20.—[G. W. E., Germantown, O. 

Planting will commence about June 
10 and be finished by June 25. About 
300 acres will be set, a slight decrease 
from area of last year.—[A. H,., 
Mauston, Wis. 





Peppermint Crop Is Late 





The severe winter killed many pep- 
permint roots iné Michigan, New York 
and Indiana, according to reports re- 
ceived by American Agriculturist. The 
spring has been backward and the 
crop is three weeks to a month late. 
So much rain has falben it is very dif- 
ficult to get on to peppermint land to 
do any work. Quotations in the pep- 
permint producing states range from 
$2.60 to $2.85 per pound, A further 
report on this crop will be given in 
next week’s issue. The following are 
extracts from reports from growers: 

Roots of peppermint wintered well, 
but few acres will be set because of 
the difficulty of securing roots and the 
high prices. Prices paid for oil run 
$2.60@2.65. A year ago quotations 
were 2.75@2.80. This report is for 
north of Newark.—[C. G., Wayne 
County, N Y. 

Not much oil is left in growers’ 
hands. Price of oil is close to $2.50 p 
lb, or about the same as a year ago. 
No new mint was planted last year,, 
nor will there be any this year.—[H. 
E. S., Sodus, Wayne County, N Y. 

Peppermint roots were severely in- 
jured last winter. The backward 
spring has made planting late. There 
was frost in the ground until May L 
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Keeping Tobacco Seed Beds Free from Weeds 


é lt is always a source of expense, the weeding of tobacco seed beds. It 
has been estimated it costs $12 to weed 90 square yards of unsterilized beds 
until the seedlings are pulled. Where steam is found to be too expensive 
some growers use formalin or formaldehyde with good results, The formalin 


solution is usually a 
—40% strength—in 1 


formaidhdyde in 12% gallons of water, is sprink 


rate of one gablon per square foot, 


lied in the fall. ) 
parts of water, that is, a yint of good 


A solution of one part of formalin 
commercial 
over the bed at the 


eehepress 


The crop is fully 30 days behinctime. 
Acreage of new planting wil! probably 
not be as large as a year ago. Condi- 
tion of old fields decidedly bad. Some 
fields were entirely destroyed by win- 
terkilling. Produetion for this year 
will be short. Price for 1910 was $1.75 
p !b, 1911 2, 1912 2.70. Prices now of- 
fered for 1912 crop 2.40@2.50.—[J. R. 
W., St Joseph County, Ind. 

In the vicinity of Muskegon about 
the same acreage will be devoted to 
mint as last year. Development of 
the plants is about a month later than 
usual. About 200 lbs of oil are on 
hand, and prices range as follows: 
$2.40 for 1912, 2.10 for 1911, 1.60 for 
1910.—[A. 8. W., Muskegon County, 
Mich. 

There will be an increase in pepper- 
mint acreage this year. Roots win- 
tered well and made a favorable start. 
Very little oil is held over. Present 
price is $2.70 p Ib, or about 1 higher 
than a year ago.—[C. K. W., Berrien 
County, Mich. 

The mint acreage is less than last 

ear by one-fourth. Last fal! about 

.000 Ibs of old oil were in farmers’ 
hands. This has been largely sold. 
Late prices reported $2.85 p Ib, about 
1 more than a year ago.—([H. F. &., 
Allegan County, Mich. 

Owing to the late spring it is still 
too early to give you much of an idea 
as to what the peppermint acreage to 
come to harvest this season will be. 
In many instances roots wintered very 
poorly, and the old crop will be almost 
a total failure. in other districts roots 
wintered well, and there will be @ 
large amount of new mint planted. 
Whether or not the one will compen- 
Sate for the other, it is difficult to say 
until after the season is further ad- 
vanced, but we offer the opinion that 
the total acreage harvested this year 
will be about the same as that har- 
vested in 1911.—[A. J. T., “alamazoo, 
Mich, 








Farmers Are Ignored 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





Several counties of the state have 
already acted, through their boards 
of supervisors, to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Machold amendment to 
the county law which provides for the 
improvement of agricultural condi- 
tions. This law enables the super- 
visors to appropriate such sums from 
time to time as they may deem proper 
for the general improvement of agri- 
culture, the money to be raised by 
tax on the real and personal prop- 
erty in the county. “The moneys so 
raised may be used in the employment 
of persons to give free agricultural 
advice * * * and for any other pur- 
pose which the supervisors may deem 
proper, and which, in their judgment, 
will encourage and promote the gen- 
eral improvement of agricultural con- 
ditions therein.” 

Not a single farmer or other person 
representing agricultural interests has 
been placed on the New York state 
Panama-Pacific exposition commis- 
sion which is to prepare for and con- 
duct New York state’s exhibit at San 
Francisco in 1915. The commission 
consists of 15 members, five cach be- 
ing appointed by Gov Dix, Lieut-Gov 
Conway and Speaker of the Assembly 
Merritt. The membership consists of 
10 democrats and five republicans, It 
has the expenditure of $250,000 and 
the privilege of contracting for $450,- 
000 for the carrying out of the pur- 
a full and complete exhibit of commer- 
sion. The act provides that the com- 
mission “shall encourage and promote 
mote a full and complete exhibit of 
cial, educational, industrial, artistic, 
military, naval and other interests of 
the state, and its citizens.” The com- 
missioners -receive no compensation, 
but are allowed their expenses. The 
life of the commission is until 90 days 
after the close of the exposition in 
San Francisco in 1915. 





Oats Seeding Late—Farmers in Co- 
umbia Co have been busy sowing oats. 


Rye and grass wintered well and 
with favorable weather promise good 
crops. Potatoes very scarce; not 
enough were grown for home supply. 
Buyers are offering $25 for good 
baled hay. 

Large. Potato Acreage — Spring 
in Cortland Co very backward 
and cold. Farmers are working 
early and late to get in serops. 


Roads are getting better, having been 
the worst in years. Acreage of pota- 
toes will be very large. C. D, m- 
mings of Preble will put in 50 acres. 
Creameries are getting a good supply 
of milk. Cheese is in great demand, 
Many farmers have turned out stock, 
on account of price of hay, which is 
$25 p ton. 

Pastures are promising in Otsego 
Co. Men are busy working roads, Hay 
is $18 p ton, cows $40 to $60 ©2s pigs 
$8 ea, butter 33c p Ib, potatoes $1.50 p 
bu. Grass seed is very high. 

Otsego Co—About 5000 trees for re- 
foresting are to be planted in the town 
of Unadilla. The Sheffield Farms-Slaw- 
gon-Decker Dairy Co has purchased 
the defunct Dairy Products Co’s emy 
at Colliers. A few farmers have sowed 


“dead” roofing to% 
give youreal service. 
_. Genasco Roofing 

has life that comes 
from Trinidad Lake 
asphalt. 

Life makes it resist 
sun, wind, rain, 
heat, cold, and fire. 

Genasco gives! 

lasting protection 
to all your build- 
ings. 
* Comes in rolls and is ready 
to lay—easy, without expe- 
rienced help. Mineral or 
smooth surface. Ask your 
dealer for Genasco. 

Write us for samples and 


the Good Roof Guide Book 
—free. 
-~ The Kant-leak 


Kleet, for smooth- = 
surface roofings, 
prevents nail-leaks 
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and makes seams 
watertight without 
cement. 














Seid on merit backed by 38 years’ success, 
Proved strongest, most durable, smoothest 
runaing. Outs green or dry feed and ele 
wates any height. Knives adjustable eat 


anytime. Perfected construction th: 
out. Mounted or unmounted. 
‘or free book, *“Why Silage Pays” & 
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DIRIGO SILOS 


are quality Silos through and 
through. Air-tight doors—high- 
est grade lumber—permanent 
ladder—best construction—genu- 
ine wood preservative—last lon- 
ger—perfect ensilage--easy to 
erect and sold direct to you—no 
agents. 

Send for catalog and price list. 
You can buy cheaper now than later on. 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO, AUBURN, MAINE. 
















BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALCG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 


bdallt, eimples¢ to put up and easiest operated on the 
et. Adjustable automatic ¢ up boop—conti nuens opee 
frowt—air-tight door and permanent iadder are some of 
unusual features. Tus lerennarionat Bro Co., 112 Maw 
8r., Lovesv as, Pa 
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oats, and some —- are planted. 







What do you do with your old bags? Don’ (iP 
throw them away, we will buy Feed bags off 
ali kinds —Giuten, Beet, Pulp, Bran, Oats, 
Cora, Cotton-Seed Mea) Bags, etc., and pay } 
you highest prices. Write us today for 
prices and particulars. We pay the freight 


ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO., #) -. 
2nd & Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Me. 


















New Invention 
lor Sharpening Sickles 


Sharpens against side 
face of oe, Holder 
gives perfect control and 
an absolutely perfect and 
uniform bevel to every 
tooth. Get your sickle 
and mower knives 


grin 
only all steel 
¢ grinder made 


ity 

30 erga attachments = Seine all kinds of 
difficult tool sharpening, also rip ~ Same jig saw, 
drill, lathe, forge attachment, etc. 

Fast Sharpening Wheels SaveTime 
Luther Tool one are equipped with .the 
rapid Dimo-Gri wheels — “The 
wheel for stecl”-—25 times faster than the 
pene 10 times more efficient than emery. 

ill positively not draw temper. 

FREE TRIAL ON YOUR FARM 
Send for special 30 days Free Trial Offer and 
40-page free book which tells all about this 
wonderful free machine. dress 

LUTHER GRINDER MFG. Co. 
786 Stroh Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


LIGHTNING ROD 
8!4¢ PER FOOT 


Best Quality Heavy Cable 














Ber ep ‘Trial—Freight Prepaid. 
ct our 
Be any - ol, Just write mea a hat 
sonally for our Proposition and EB 
Catalog iar makes grey mee Y plain. 
J. A. SCOTT, P: 


The J Tinh A. Seott | 








Magetecturers of 
RYE & 


THRESHERS 


Ad’s sus ta tus aU eed Bridge,N.Y. 





DRILLING — 


WELL macianes 


sizes and et Ties, for drillin 
atom Selle in an x nd of soil or roc 
wheels or on sills. W ith engines or horse powers. Btrong, 
simple and J a nD ody Any mechanic can operate 
easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROBS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


" “Gleanings in 
Bees on the Farm (ean? 
will help et more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee oun ng.6 months trial subscription 25c., 
Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free. 


The A.I. Root Company, Box 249, Medina, Ohio 


FOR NEW YORK FARMS 


or for pom lands in the West and South call on 
San write 8B. F. McBurney ©, 309 Bastable 
Seok Gqracuee, New York, or 703 Fisher Bidg., “Chicago, Ilinols 


) BINDER TWINE 7 1-4 cts. Lb. 


} From factory to farm. Fully guaranteed. 


Farmer a wanted. Samples and catal 
free. THEO. BURT & BONS, ELROSE, OHI 

















World’s Clearing House of 
Rural ‘Literature 


Nearly half a century ago our Book 
Department published its first rural 
book, Now it is the lar 
book publishing house 
Its book list embraces every depa’ 
ment of farm interest, and ane’ the 
authors are recognized specialists in 
their respective lines, the books are 
acknowledged as standards, both by 
practical men and eminent agricul- 
tural educators in all English speak- 
ing countries. 

We have just issued a new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 128 
pages, 6x9 inches, containing de- 
tailed descriptions of upward of 500 
of my most practical and_ modern 

ks on agriculture and allied 
subjects. The progressive farmer can- 
not afford to do without the assist- 
ance of the new agricultural knowl- 
edge and experience. This catalog is 
as essential to the modern farmer’s 
library us any other work of refer- 
ence, “ene d will be sent to all applying 

‘or 


315 Fourth Avente. New York, N. Y, 














AMONG THE FARMERS. 


Clover has started well. Considerable 

rafting of good fruit on to seedling 
5 on has been done. The town of 
Otego bought a traction engine this 
spring for working of the roads. Some 
division of sentiment is expressed by 
taxpayers regarding the wisdom of 
the purchase. September 1, ‘11, the 
Wilber national bank of Oneonta re- 
ported $123.20 postal savings deposits, 
and Apr 18, °12, $2072. 

Orleans Co—Orchardists have fin- 
ished spraying for scale. Grass looks 
well. All- indications .point to a good 
fruit crop. Peach blossoms promise 
big crop for all varieties. Some corn 
will be planted this week. Hay is more 
plentiful, but no reduction in record 
prices. In some instances seed oats 
have been 85c p bu, seed barley $2, 
small seed potatoes $1. Cattle are 
scarce, 

Late Oats Sowing—Farm work in 
Oswego, although somewhat retarded 
by the backward spring, is being done 
as usual, Oats sowing is generally 
completed. This work began last year 
about Apr 15 ,and was about done 
before May 1. Very few, if any, were 
sown this year in Apr. George A. 
Courbat put in 30 acres oats, us- 
ing 5 teams of horses in harrowing, 
sowing and dragging them in as they 
went along, thus completing the job as 
fast as the ground was covered. Potato 
planting is also finished except where 
farmers are intending to plant them 
late to escape the bugs. Some think 
potatoes planted about June 1 produce 
equally as good results as those plant- 
ed earlier and considerable labor is 
saved in bugging. Fitting corn ground 
and planting cornisthe prevailing oc- 
cupation now. Weather continues wet 
with fine prospects for hay and plenty 
of feed in pastures. Cows are increas- 
ing the milk supply. Grass seeds are 
extremely high. Timothy is $9 p bu, 
clover $14. 

Tying of Hops in N Y for the first 
time has been in progress for a week 
or more. With favorable weather from 
mow on, by early June growth should 
be as great as usual. Advices from 
the Pacific coast continue favorable to 
the hop growing industry, both as to 
price and development of the new 
vines, Wet weather this spring, of 
course, has retarded operations in hop 
fields, and also the growth- of the 
plants, but no real damage has been 
worked. In New York a few lots 
recently changed hands at 18@25c, 
price depending upon quality. The 
market continues firm, both in N Y 
and on the coast. In New York city 
choice state hops sell at 49@52c, Pa- 
cific coast 42 @ 44c. 

Hop Acreage is the 
year. Roots wintered about 
and no tying has been done, Plants 
are very backward. I do not know 
of more than 10 or 12 bales of hops 
in growers’ hands.—[B. -» East 
Cobleskill, N Y,. . 

Allegany Co—Some oats 
sown in the valley; they 
up finely. Potato ground is being 
plowed. There will probably not be 
as many planted as usual on account 
of high price of seed. Pasture looks 
fine. Dairymen expect good prices 
for milk.” Butter is 25 to 28c p Ib, 
hay $28 by the bale. Prospect is 
good for hay. Clover is immense, the 
best in years, Farmers are not having 
very good luck with growing alfalfa, 
as it soon dies 


out. Most farmers 
have turned stock out to pasture, 
Quite a number of sheep are not 
sheared. Wool is only 2lc for the 
best. Very little grain sown on the 
hills as ground is too wet. A large 
acreage of buckwheat will be sown. 

Good Alfalfa Promise—In Orleans 
Co crops are growing nicely. Mead- 
ows are the best they have been in 
years at this season, and alfalfa, which 
is luxuriant, will be ready to cut in 
about two. weeks, Grain is up and 
spring work nearly completed. Early 
peaches are in blossom, The west 
side of these trees will bear more than 
the east side. The cold east winds 
which swept this territory during the 
last of Apr slightly injured the peach 
crop. Apples bear every evidence 
of a good yield, as do all other fruits. 
[B. Augsbury. 

Columbia Co—Many oats not sown 
and very little corn and potato ground 
plowed. Grass looks good. Fruit 
trees are in full bloom, Roads have 
been very bad, but have: improved, 
The macadam state road from Hudson 
to Massachusetts state line, passing 
through Hillsdale, is in good shape. 
Live stock is in firm condition. Not 
as many cows kept as usual. Feed- 
stuffs are very high. Hay $16 to $24 
p ton. Horses sell at $100 to $300 
ea, cows $40 to $60. Farmers use 
commercial fertilizer very extensively. 
D. W. Vincent of Hillsdale sold his 
large dairy farm to Cook and Reed, 
and his personal property at public 
sales. The J. D. Logan farm sold 
through the Cornell agency. Welling 
Haywood and Mrs Johnson have each 
built a fine piazza in front of their 
homes. Lewis Closson has added 200 
young. pear and peach trées to his 
orchard. Much fruit is being set. 

Clinton Co—Spring work is well ad- 
vanced. Meadows look fine. Pros- 
pects-are good for a No 1-crop of hay 
and grain. Many fruit trees were set 


same as last 
as usual 


have been 
are coming 


little damage. 


this spring. Milk at the station is 
1.30 p 100 lbs and $1 at the cream- 
Some cream is shipped to St 
Vt. The fire fiend visited 
Champlain village about two weeks 
ago; several houses and outbuildings 
were burned. B. Dodds’ barns and six 
cows and two horses were burned, 
About $700 was raised to help him. 

Saratoga Co—A_ severe hailstorm 
visited this section recently but did 
Grass looks unusually 
well, and the promise for hay is good. 
Spring is very backward and some 
gardens are not yet plowed. Fruit 
trees were well filled with blooms, 
Produce is high. Potatoes are $1.20 
p.bu and scarce. 

Wyoming Co—Oats are not all sown 
yet, some ground being too wet to 
work, New seeding and meadows look 
fine. Most farmers have their stock at 
pasture. Only a few potatoes are in 
farmers’ hands. The price is $1 p 
bu. Cheese sold last week for 15%c. 
Pike grange met Saturday evening and 
a letter was read explaining the plan 
of the state executive *committee 
which has been perfected for buying 
supplies for members of the order. 

Schoharie Co—Farmers generally 
have their oats sown and are planting 
potatoes. Pretty wet for making gar- 
den. Grass looks fine, Men are get- 
ting about $2 p day and are scarce. 
The state picked up most.all the men 
for setting trees on state land. Hay 
is $18 p ton, eggs 25c p doz, butter 
30c p Ib, cows $45 to $50 ea. The 
Leland house is making extensive im- 
provement. 

Good Pasture—Farmers in Fulton 
Co are busy sowing their oats; some 
are all through. It has been so cold 
that the ground does not dry out. 
Cherry trees are in blossom. Young 
orchards sct out last fall look good. 
Rye looks fine. Cattle are out to pas- 
ture which looks good. Pigs four 
weeks old sell for $3 ea, eggs 22c p 
doz, oats 75c p bu. 

Columbia Co—Mill feed is very 
high. Stock is in poor condition; it 
was turned to pasture early on ac- 
count of scarcity of hay. Pigs are 
plentiful with no buyers. On account 
of weather, oats seeding is not more 
than half done. Fruit blossoms, ex- 
cept cherries are not abundant. No 
peaches, Butter is scarce at 36c p Ib. 
The new traction engine purchased 
fo- the town of Gallatin has not 
proved a great success so far as roads 
are too narrow and muddy. 

Allegheny Co—Heavy rains have 
delayed farm work. Farmers have 
just finished sowing oats. Little corn 
or potatoes planted yet. New seeding 
looks good, old meadows poor. Farm- 
ers are asking $1.28 p bu for seed 
potatoes. Old hay is being bought 
up at $20 p ton in the barn, 

Ontario Co—Weather is excellent 
for crops. Grass and wheat are com- 
ing finely. Little corn planted yet. Oats 
and some early potatoes are in. Some 
low lands are still wet and need 
warm weather and sunshine. Many 
fruit trees are full of blossoms, 

Steuben Co—Season is very cold, 
wet and backward; but little seeding 
done. Many will sow barley or buck- 
wheat where oats were intended. The 
prospect for hay and pasture is good. 
Wheat is 65% of normal. The usual 
acreage will be planted with corn, 
beans and potatoes. Grapes started 
better than common, Feed is cood 
and cows are doing well. Butter is 
26c p lb, eggs 18c p doz, seed barley 
$1.50 p bu, oats 70c, potatoes $1. 

Snowstorm—Spring is very back- 
ward in Wyoming. Oats seeding is 
just nicely commenced. There was @ 
light snowstorm recently. Many red 
beans are being sold. The present 
price is $2.60 p bu. Hay sells to deal- 
ers $22 to $24 p ton, potatoes $1.10 p 
bu, calves 7c p lb. The United Natu- 
ral Gas Co is taking up their leases in 
this section. 

Onondaga Co—A very backward 
spring. A good many farmers haven’t 
all their oats in yet, as it has been 
too rainy. Meadows are in fine condi- 
tion and give promise of a heavy hay 
erop. Hay is still steadily going up in 
price. It goes quickly at $30 p ton. 
Good roads are being rapidly built for 
a back way into Syracuse from Cicero 
and vicinity. The cheese factory for- 
merly owned by the late A. J. Loomis 
and always run by him, is closed this 
season, and the farmers near it are 
obliged to draw their milk to Cicero 
or Brewertown factories. 

Livingston Co—Price of potatoes 
has dropped to $1 p bu. Nearly all 
oats have been sown. A new. cheese 
factory has started at Geneseo. M. 
Wiard shipped 317 lambs to Buffalo 
that brought $9.60 p 100, the highest 
price ever paid for fat sheep in the 
history of the Buffalo market. Butter 
is 25c p Ib, eggs 18¢e p doz. 

Chautauqua Oo—The ground has 
been so wet that but few farmers 
have sowed oats. All cattle are turned 
out to pasture. Grass, especiall new 

looks well. Cows are 5 to 
$60 p head. Hay is 25 p ton dally 


ered, meal $1.70 Rt , potatoes fe B 
P bu, live veals fe p Ib, eggs ife » 
0S & om Clee 2s 


American Agriculturist 
Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, ‘honhie. May 20—The 
selling range for the past week Wass 
Steers $6@8.90, oxen and stags 5 5.50@ 
7.25, bulls 3.50@7.50, cows 2.50@ 6.10, 
veals 7@9.37, culis 5@7, mixed Calveg 
6@7.85, buttermilks 5@5.80. Fresh 
cows and springers ruled firm in sym. 
pathy with other markets and quota. 
tions for inferior to choice: are 30 75 

Today 37 cars of cattle and 749 
calves were on sale. Steers were jp 
quite liberal supply. Good to « 1Oi¢g 
steers ruled steady to firm; m« im 
slow to a shade lower; bulls and cowg 
of choice quality were stead) to 
strong; medium and common grades 
just about steady. ( -lves were in fair. 
ly good supply, active and strong ang 
50c higher with a prompt clearance. 
Steers averaging 900 to 1428 Ibs sojq 
at the range of $7.20@9. Included jp 
the sales were 21 cars of Pa stable-feg 
steers, Which sold at the above range 
of weights and prices, 5 cars Va 
steers, 1016 to 1275 ibs, which sold at 
7.25 G a Bulls sold at 4@7.30, cows 
250@62 veals 7.50@410, culls 6@7, 
fed calves 5@6,. buttermilks 5,75. 

Sheep continued dull with a down 
ward tendency in prices after last 
Monday and prices at the close were 
50@75c lower than the opening. The 
selling range for the week was: 
Wooled sheep $4.50@7, clipped s} 
406.50, culls 2.25@3.50, — unshorn 
lambs 7@9.50, clipped lambs 6.5079, 
culls 5@6.50, 


spring lambs 8.50@10.25, 
Today there 
on sale. Sheep 


were 14% cars of stock 
were dull to easier; 
lambs firm on Buffalo advices, good 
lambs 25c higher. Trade was not 
brisk and the pens not fully cleared, 
Common to prime ewes sold at 
5.75 p 100 lbs, culls at 2@3, common 
to good lambs at 7@9, culls at 4, 
common and medium spring lambs 
at 8.50@9.50. Top price for Michigan 
clipped lambs at 9, N Y and Ohio 9%. 

Hogs advanced 10c last Tuesd 
held up strong until Saturday, closing 
about steady. Today 600 hogs were 
on sale, Prices steady to 10c lower 
at $7.75@8.25, medium to fairly good 
pigs sold at 7.25@7.50. 

The Horse Market 

Dealers and farmers from nearby 
points were active bidders for fresh 
and second-hand worgers at the auc- 
tion sales last week; and prices ruled 
steady. First-class harness and sad- 
dle horses, however, were dull 
generally lower, owing to the fa 
that customers as a rule seemed 
willing to pay a fair price for s1 
offerings, Choice heavy. drafters are 
quoted at $350@400 p head, fair to 
good 275@300, chunks weighing 11() 
to 1300 lbs, 225@275; good ,second- 
hand work horses 12 5 @225. 

At Buffalo, cattle market was a trilfle 
Slow Monday, 3750 head arriving. 
Best steers sold at $9.10 p 100 lbs. 
Hogs numbered 16,800 head and sold 
at about 10c lower than closing of 

) 


9 = 
oO. 


last week. Medium weights, als 
heavy, sold at 8@8.10, mixed 8, York 
ers 7.90@8, pigs 7. Sheep and lamb 
receipts were 9000 head. Best lambs 
sold at 9@9.50, wethers 6@6.50, ewes 
5.50@6, yearlings 7.50@8 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate 
mains at 3%c p qt to the farme: 
the 26-e zone having no station 
charges, or $1.61 p 40-qt can delive: 
in New York. There is no probabilit) 
of an immediate change. A few da 
of warm weather would cut down thé 
surplus below that which is conside! 
normal for this season of the year. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending M 
18 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 
3, 100 

Susquehanna be) 
West Shore 8 2,108 
Lackawanna } 2,000) 
N Y C (long haul) 
N Y C lines (short haul) 
Ontario .. 
Lehigh valley 
Homer Ramsdéll 
New Haven 
Other sources 


line 


Totals ..... 





Elgin, 


Elgin: Butter Market—At 
butter 


Monday of this week, the 
market was firm at 27c p Ib. 


Watertown, N Y, May 20, on the 
local cheese market Saturday the 
sales aggregated .700 bxs at 1414% 
14%c p Ib, a decline of lec from on 
week ago. The rainfall for the first 
half of May was considerably above 
normal and pastures and meadows 
are in fine condition. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn ‘* 
p bu, oats 66@70c, linseed meal $4 
p ton, bran 30, middlings and corn 
meal 31, loose timithy hay 19 @ 25, 
clover 18, hogs 7%c Ib, fresh eggs 
rr > p doz, live fowls 15c p Ib, potatoes 

p_ bbi, gol e J sabes parsnips 
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May 25, 1912 


EREAL 
ROPS | 


, Refasd to Be Stampeded 














if the cry of the crop killer is ac- 
i without qualification the pros- 


ceptee : ‘ ‘ 

pe e shortage in the 1912 winter 

wl t crop spells disaster to Ameri- 
.zriculture—but does it? Let us 


cal 


sé In the first place, this terrible 
about .loss of wheat acreage 
ondition is being capitalized by 











and 
gamblers on the produce ex- 
changes in order to influence prices. 
of urse, it is a serious matter. A 
d sed output of winter wheat 
: a loss to agriculture, but it 
i disaster by any means. To be- 
gin ith, the area of greatest crop 
damage is in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
lissouri. In all of these states 
i is easily possible to determine 
tl xtent of the injury long before 
it too late to sow oats and barley; 
t nt corn, or to seed any of the 
n rous catch crops, such as millet, 
' peas, soy beans, etc. Instead of 
this land being unproductive or re- 
turning no, crop whatever there is 
evel reason to expect a good out- 
t from spring planted grains or 
f “ crops. In other words, the 
hrough the killing of winter 
will be largely made up by 
spring seeded crops. Instead of 
criculture of the United States 
losing entirely the amount represented 
I e decrease in yield of winter 
only a small proportion will 

f » return to the farmer. 

Ss is has already been suggested 
in rican Agriculturist, there is no 
r n for serious alarm even though 

1 nter wheat acreage is badly 
h Plug right along with your 
io it well and the total output 
of t fields and orchards will un- 
do edly bring you a return that is 
ab the normal. 

THE GRAIN TRADE 
LAT! WHOLESALE PRICES OF GLAIN 
ST DARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
Cas rc -~Wheat—, --Corn—, -—Oats— 
_ i911 1912 1911 1912 1911 
( i7 96% .81% .54% .57 35 
N ‘ ArT + 1.00 Bt 61 -64 40 
. U 5 bt 42 
S - Ls 2% Si 55% .5544 .36%% 
. 1.19 5 80% -60 
3 1.16% y. 78% 2 55 2 
i 1.20 1.00 94 66 _ _ 





Chicago, as well as other pri- 


narkets, wheat suffered a sharp 
of Te p bu before any show of 
ice and that not very stub- 
Fully recognizing the heavy 
mment of winter wheat acre- 


; already pointed out in: Ameri- 
Ci \griculturist, and whatever may be 
lly developed truth regardmeg 
ned acreage in the northwest, 
mper of speculators had un- 
a onably swerved toward the bear 
This has been manifested in 
ys: First, holders of wheat 
crop delivery purchased some 
ago showed inclination to un- 
and their selling out was met 
mand chiefly for account of 
operators thus making profits 
transaction A second way in 
this bearish temper was mani- 
was a tendency on the part of 
tors to sell short, putting forth 
heory that prices were too high 
lering recent developments. 
increased offerings of wheat on 
hand and the lack of aggressive 
Support on the other, were generally 


attributed to a belief in trade circles 
that crop conditions have mate- 
r improved since May 1. Rains 
hay fallen in the winter wheat 
territory where needed, followed_ by 
ner growing weather, and trade 

es said that in the northwest, 

the N D acreage is smaller, 

are sOme substantial gains in 
parts. Foreign markets were 

lar and influenced home values 

ttle. Wheat offerings by India 
Argentina were larger. Russia 


en sending out less wheat than 
Drouth conditions are reported 
stern Europe, which, if .con- 
may later have an unfavora- 
effect on grain yield in France, 


“xample, this suggesting ultimate 
; cent requirements for American 
,. -adstuffs, At Chicago, Sept wheat 


_ week sold down to 81.03% p bu, 
©c Close to 1.08, followed by sgme re- 
Overy, July under 1.08, May wheat 
. 145 neotties. No 2 red winter in store 
Vizd I ib good to choice spring | wheats 


in in corn all eyes were on the plant- 
~ an ®ason and the market averaged 
area dull. Former high prices were 
ete well maintained, although 

red> deliveries averaged weaker. 


Deferred futures were dull, De~ above 
and below 68c; cash corn 78@ 79c. 

The oats market proved- someWhat 
unsettled with a lower tendency, prices 
at one time showing a decline. of 2c in 
nearby deliveries. Cash oats were in 
only moderate demand at existing 
prices, based on 583@54c p bu _ for 
standard in store, July 50c, Sept, new 
crop delivery, around 42c. 

Field seeds were dull all along the 
line. Prime timothy I1346c p Ib for 
old, spot cash, futures inactive; prime 
clover 20%e, ‘hungarian 1% @ So, mil- 
lets 2% @3e. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMEBIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
1912... 30% 31 29 
1911.. 23 22@ 23 20@ 21 
1910, a 29 | 97 
1900... 24 27 24 
Butter 


No butter in storage is left to be 
earried over this season, according to 
a report of 38 of the leading ware- 
houses of the country. On May 1 a 
t.tal of 1,466,000 Ibs were on hand, 
and this was most!iy low-grade stock, | 
which does not figure as table butter, 
and has little direct influence on the 
marke. for good butter. A year ago 
these leading houses had 3,200,000 
lbs of butter an the smaller storage 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


TRADE & 


bemege)l( cue) ls Mecy-D c¥-Packas) ¢ 
on account of anew 








centers were well supplied. 

At New York, stort rece'pts of but- | 
ter last week and the week before 
caused prices to advance to a figure 
several cents higher than it did in the 
west. Late last week values eised off 
and best cmy butter in large lots was 
quoted at B0%c p Ib, dairy 27@30c. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 32c p ib, 
dairy 22c, 

At Albany, cmy S34c, dairy 29@32c. 

At Buffalo, cmy 32c, choice dairy 
28c. 

At Syracuse, emy extras 33c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 35c, dairy 27c. 


At Cleveland, cmy extras 35c, dairy 
awit, 
At Baltimore, cmy extras 32c, dairy 
at. 
Cheese 
At New York, state specials are 


selling at about 16c p Ib, fey 15%c, 
skim 11@111.ec for specials. 

At Chicago, the market shows more 
firmness than usual at this time of 
the year, when new cheese is arriv- 
ing. Supplies are light, and twins, 
young America and longhorn-sell at 
15%c p lb, daisies 16e. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 





from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 


When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 


secured. 
Eggs 


Stocks of eggs in the leading ware- 
houses of th U S$ on May 1 were 
897,000 cases, against 1,388,000 on that 
date last year. 

At New York, the belief-is prevaient 
in the egg market that prices have 
about struck bottom. Storage storks 
are going in with a rush, but the 
trade looks for a large shortage on 
May 31 compared with the same time 
a year ago. Eggs from lower Ill, Ind 
and the bulk rom GKan and Mo are 
now generally grading as firsts, and 
sell at 19@19%c p doz. From sec- 
tions further north best lots of extra 
firsts sell at 20@20l4c. Best northern 
stock going into storage is quoted at 
21% @22c, with other firsts at 20% @ 
2lc, nearby henpery sell at 21@ 24c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, small lots of southern 
cherries are arriving, but they are 
genera'ly poor. Florida cherries sell 
at $1@6 p carrier, S C white 10@15c 


p at, Md red 250 p peach bskt, 
Strawberries are in liberal supply 
and sell at 5@14c p qt, S C goose- 


berries 10@1l1c p qt, Fla muskmelons 
1.50@2.50 p cra, watermelons $40@ 
70 p 100. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, the higher grades of 
timothy hay are holding fairly steady, 
with medium and lower grades rather 
unsettled, Prime timothy in large 
bales sells at $1.60 p 100 Ibs, No 8 1.35, 
clover mixed 1.50, rye straw 1.05, 
cat T5e. 

Mill. Feeds 


At New York, demand is irregular 
for mill feeds, but prices continue 
steady. Coarse western spring bran 
in 100-Ib sks, to arrive, sells at $28 p 
ton, standard middlings 28.50, linseed 
oil meal 89, red dog in 140-1b sks 32; 
brewers’ meal 2.09 p 100 Ibs, grits 2.10, 
flakes 2.40, 


Onions 


The onion acreage in the vicinity of 
Madison will be about the same as in 
1911. The'erop is two or three weeks 


























































DE LAVALLE 


38,796 Users did so Last Year 
26,569 in the U. S. Alone 


be an accepted fact that DE LAVAL cream 
separators are as much superior to other separators as other 
scparators are to gravity setting systems, and that an up-to-date 
DE LAVAL machine will on an average save its cost every year 
over any other separator. 

In addition to the actual saving in more and better cream and 
butter, in time of separation and cleaning, easier running, greater 
durability and less repairs, there’s a sense of pride and satisfaction 
which none but the owner and user of a DE LAVAL machine can feel 
‘in his separator. 

In consequence thousands of users of inferior and worn-out 
separators of various makes take advantage every year of the 
educational allowances which the DE LAVAL —_ continues 
to make and trade in their old separators. 


APPLIES TO OLD DE LAVAL USERS ALSO 


This not only applies to the users of other makes of separators 
but likewise to the many thousands of DE LAVAL machines now 
10 to 25 years old. They are still good, of course, but there are so 
many improvements embodied in the modern DE LAVAL machines 
that these old DE LAVAL users can well afford to make an ex- 
change and would soon save the cost of doing so. 


SEE THE NEAREST DE LAVAL AGENT 
He will tell you how much he can allow on your old machine, 
whether a DE LAVAL or some other make, toward the purchase of 
anew DE LAVAL. If you don’t know a DE LAVAL agent write 
to the nearest DE LAVAL office, giving make, number and size of 
your present machine, and full information will be sent you. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


It has come 




















late in sowing, Some onions were up 































S-M-A-S-H— 


o Roofing Prices!! . 


lever before have been able to participate in a Roofing sale such as this. This opportunity came about im 
Mens Anak en manner. Tipu tof the ordinary channels of man uiactaring and ued coling pees bi ibilities. We only have @ 
imited quantity at this slaughter price, and subject to prior sale 


Corrugated Steel Roofing 
i*/4 Cents Per Square Foot 


Now every one ho knows anything about to possession ef this lot of Bosing. com 

ing, ceiling and od siding rer thse there és is nothing inall ode the eqn ts and sizes, corrugated crimped. 
wonder- es us in a position to « materially undersell -~ 
Pung that we or anyone else heretofore been in a po- 
sition to offer. This is your opportunity to get your supply 

ly warmer in Winter and cooler a at a price that will net you a tremendous saving. 
you must put in your reservation at once Ay ou wish te 
g 3 = a No need, however, to buy imply write 
cracks, warps and the elements get toit or =e then stat o ghout when yen i —F, 
Sige, erage and is far too expensive in tran- pend d we will old it for you. without hous ony 
yw off, warp and leak and the is any sort, oF shipment wil be med a els y. 
no y ho means over t . portunity 
Sunanyy ob onse endow conel lete pri vices. They will startle 
the ele- ze You will be surprised at what a triflin, cost you eam x 
‘Ww away your troublesome = siate and 

ed roofing, and have for al! time, ete 
Peepers cause you no further trouble— Swill ls last a lifetume. 





unusual occurrences, one in alifetime we 


~ Fever 
special sal ae + ia 
eee sale anda spec 
lot of Roofing,Siding and 
Ceiling guaranteed ont new, (never 
been used, first class, “A” number 
be had anywhere 


earth. i os heard- f iff i 
en itatan un -of sacrifice price, 
add = and let it go at an unheard-of . 
Deo not to ghiy familiarize = 
means yen. Simply write for 
obligation whatever on your part to 
you 


on 





Special Steel Roofing Sale Coupon 


Chicago House Wrecking Ce., 
35th and irén Sts., Dept. 8-25, Chieage. 


Gentlemen; 
Without any promise to please send me 


purchase, 
prices, samples and full particulars ef your special 
lot of Steel Roofing. 


MAMAS. ocecccccccccccosecescsccsces occcescccscoscooocooss 


AGGPESS........0cceerececsorerseceees R. F.D.....ccveeves 

















CHICAGO © HOUSE | WRECKING COMPANY 


35th and Iron Streets Dept: B-25, Chicago 
SEE OUR GUARANTEE ON EDITORIAL PAGE 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


SHE PAID | 


To Escape These Disks! 


We h : Letters come to us telling how plucky 
oe oe women pay hard-earned money out of 
their own purses to escape washing disk- 

filled cream separators. Here is just one 

such instance: A lady and her husband de- 
cided to have a cream separator. He 
thought only of the purchase price and 
refused to pay more than the cost of 
a cheap, disk-filled machine. Like 
er women, this lady could not 
bear the thought of washing 40 
or more disks twice a day. 

| She wanted the wonderful 


SHARPLES 


Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separator 


She knew that Dairy Tubular 

3 | bowls — nag ag little 

Serene ie sigue monn acai jiece s own in the right- 

One Difference Between Tubulars and Others say Perapeted asliag a 

easy-to-wash separator bowls. She also knew that Tubulars have twice the 

skimming force and skim twice as clean as others—thus paying more every 

— in extra profits than could be saved through buying any cheap machine. 

, to what her husband was willing to pay she added enough hard-earned 

money from her own slender purse to buy a Sharples Tubular. And now she 
is one of the happiest, most contented separator users you ever saw. 


What greater praise could be given Tubulars than the fact that women so greatly prefer 
Tubulars that they will pay to escape washing other machines? Ask for Catalog No. 100 


Do you want a free trial? Do you want THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
separator in pert pay: WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: 
ment for a Fabular? San F Wianiper " coos 
You can do either. Toronto,Can.; 




















Free to You, Mr. Dairyman or Farmer 
Let us send you a Free Sample of 


by the middle of May.—[A. N, J., Lake 
County, O. ‘ 

At New York, the onion market {s 
firm on all grades and varieties. “Ber- 
muda sells at $1:25 p cra, Tex 1.25@ 
1.50, Egyptian 1.75 @2.25. 

Potatoes 

At New York, arrivals of old pota- 
toes from Me and N Y are exceedingly 
light and the-market dvll, Buyers are 
paying about $1 f o b station at New 
York and asking 1.20@1.25 delivered 
in New York city. Maine potatoes in 
New York city have been quoted at 
about 1.40 p bu. A few more shipments 
of foreign potatoes have been made and 
good, clean Seotch and Irish stock 
have sold at 2.15@2.20 p 168-1b bag, 
English 2.50. The great bulk of the 
foreign potatoes are poor and selling at 
a low figure. Receipts of foreign stock 
last week totaled about 57,700 bags. 
Receipts since Oct 1 up to last Satur- 
day were reported 2,555,131 bags. 

Poultry 

At New York, the market is clean- 
ing up well on fowls and other live 
poultry. Chicken broilers are quoted 
at 38@40c p lb, fowls 15@16c, roos- 
ters 9@10c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks .0, 
geese 8@%c. In the dressed poultry 
market iced fowls sell up to 14%¢c, 
and roosters are about steady at 13c. 
Turkeys, frozen 15@22c, milk fed 
broilers 23@28c, corn-fed 20@25c, 
ducks 13@ 22c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, cabbages are much 
lower; quotations range from $1@1.40 
p cra. Cucumbers $1@2.50 p bskt, cau- 
liflower $1.25@1.75 p bskt, celery $1@ 
1.75 p case, peas 75c@$2 p bskt, rhu- 
barb 50c@$1 p 100 bchs, spinach $1.25 
@1.75 p bbl, squash 25c@$1.50 p bx, 
tomatoes $1@2.50 p carrier, asparagus 
$1@3.25 p doz bchs, green or wax 
beans $1@2.50 p bskt, beets, S C $3@ 
6 p 100 behs, carrots, old $3@3.50 p 
bbl. 

Wool 

A few sales: of Mich wool] have ,been 
recently consummated. at about 21c. 
Prices in Ohio range close to 22c for 
medium, and 18c for fine. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


— american Agriculturg 
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ADIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY 


TO THE ANIMAL OR FLEECE 

NO BURNING OF THE FIBRES; 

NO STAINING; NO POISONING; 
NO SICKENING 

WHY USE DIPS THAT HAVE THESE DESTRUCTIVE 

ANDO DANGEROUS QUALITIES? WHY EXPERIMENT 

WITH UNKNOWN PREPARATIONS? 


KRESO DIP NOI 


TANDARDIZED 


INEXPENSIVE, EASY TO USE 


PERMITTED BY THE U.S DEPARTMENT or 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE OFFICIAL DIPPING 
OF SHEEP FOR ScAB 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
WE HAVE BOOKLETS GIVING FULL DIRECTIONS 
FOR USE ALSO MANY VALUABLE HINTS ON 
HANDLING SHEEP. WRITE FOR FREE COPIES 


PARKE, DAvis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 


Cattle —Hoge-, 








Continental Gluten Feed | |“ 


It will increase your milk yield in the summer as 1919 1911 
well as winter. Hundreds of the most successful dairy- New Yor 8.62 *o.i0 
men are using it every month in the year. It increases Kansas City... 9.00 6.35 
the milk yield—it increases the butter fat and keeps the 
cows in the best of condition. It contains 47% Protein 
and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and Linseed Oil Meal. 

Now is the time to lay in a year’s supply. It keeps 
indefinitely. Costs less than corn or oats. 

Let us send you a Free Sample. 

Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and Baby Chick Feeds 
are perfectly proportioned mixtures of the best of grains. 
They make the chickens vigorous and healthy ; and are 
wonderful egg producers. We want every person who 
raises poultry to have a free sample. Write today. 


Continental Cereal Company, Peoria, Illinois 
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Cattle Prices on New High Level 





























Demand the Best OWL BRAND COTTONSEED MEAL 


41 PER CENT PROTEIN GUARANTEED 


Every stockfeeder should have our free booklet, Science of Feeding. Send us your dealer’s 
name. If he won’t supply you, we will name one who will. F, W.Brode & Co. , Memphis, Tenn. 














Waugh’s Newest Book 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


Beginner's Guide to Fruit” Growing by 
F. A. Waugh. The right book at the right 
time. For the person who does not know. 
Indispensable also to the experienced! dall’s. Then they sell at 
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set your mind, 
set Big Ben 





You ought to go to sleep at night 
with a clear brain—untroubled and 


a from gettin 
a little thing as 


-up wotries. 
‘deciding to get up 


Such 


+ a certain time in the morning 
and keeping it on your mind often 
spoils a needed night’s rest and 
. kes a bad “‘next day.’’ 

Big Ben is not the usual alarm. 


He’s atimekeeper; a good, ‘il day 
pose clock for every day and al, 


day 


use and for years of service. 

He stands seven inches tall. He 
rings with one long, loud ring for 5 
minutes straight, or for 10 minutes 
at intervals of 30 seconds unless you 


shut him off 


. His big, bold figures and hands are 
easy to read in the dim morning light; 
his large, strong keys are easy to 
wind, His price, $2.50, is easy to pay 
because his advantages are so casy 


to seé. 


See them at your jeweler’s. 


Big Ben is sold by 16,000 watch- 


makers. 


If you cannot find him at 


your jeweler’s, a money order sent to 
his designers, Westclox, La Saile, 
Jilinois, will bring him to os: ~~ 
press charges prepaid. 


BIG:BEN 





ECONOMY SILO 


Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pre- 
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asy adjustment without 
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Free access. _ 


Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 
white pineorcypress staves. Refined 
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alogue with proof 


= our ped from delighted users. 


~ Box 38-8 


iY SILO & MFC. CO., 
Frederick, Md. 





New York Buys 


tee Ulatstellitcm= li lel 


Investigate ani 


ou will reach the 
same ies as soe New York 


ait Uy 
it 


Legislators who bought 16 Una- 
dillas for state institutions, The 
silo that gives highest quality of 
silage—that is the important thing 


= wr you to know. 


Also has superior 


struction, is easiest in handling 


si age, and 


ahead in all points. 


Send for catalogue and 30 day 
order discount. Agents wanted. 


UNADILLA SILO CO.,Box B, Unadilla, N.Y. 





HARDER 
The’Quality”™ 


SILOS 


when you 


est milkep 





Why buy a tub when you can get 
accept a substitute which only helds your corn 
get a Harder Silo which it 
and converts it into a. succulent silage of 
rodue jue? Way got tnvectignte 
feeding value of srder Silage? Literature 


HARDER map tee _ 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Acts tr Gatenecy Ciscles 


The annual meeting of the Guern- 
sey cattle elub was attended last week 
by about three-score enthusiastic 
breeders of Guernsey cattle. In his 
report to the club Sec Caldwell of 
Peterboro, N H, remarked that the 
unprecedented gain of a year ago had 
been maintained during the past year, 
and that during the year there had 
been a gain of more than 39% over 
the previous one. The gain in registra- 
fions of bulls was 507, and in cows 
030. The gain in transfers was 20% 
above any year in the past. The total 
registratiom for the year were 60352, 
and the total transfers 7097. During 
the past year 779 Guernseys were im- 
ported, and at the present time 196 
more are on the water; 35 have joined 
the club. A steady increase has been 
shown in,the number of breeders in- 
terested in the advanced register, and 
in the number of cows entered in 
same. The treasurer reported the total 
receipts for the year as $59,400, ex- 
penditures $57,383. 

The club by a unanimous’ vote 
gPposed the movement recently start- 
ed toward the establishment of stock 
and herd books by the government. A 
bill is now in congress that would turn 
this work over to the national depart- 
ment of agriculture rather than keep 
it in the hands of breeders. The club 
feels that the healthy competition now 
existing between the various pure-bred 
associations tends to promote the best 
interest of the live stock industry, and 
is materially opposed to the scheme 
that would have the national depart- 
ment of agriculture to take this work 
over. Such a move would be certain 
to act in a detrimental manner to the 
advance of breeding and improvement 
of live stock. It would place a bad 
handicap on the progressive breeders’ 
associations. The result would be that 
the various breeds of stock, now so 
admirably promoted by men of large 
affairs and great ability, would fall in- 
te the hands of office clerks in Wash- 
ington. Such an outcome would be 
a backward move with the most per- 
nicious effect. 

The Notorious Missy of the Glen 

At the club’s meeting a year ago, a 
resolution was passed asking H. A. C. 
Taylor, a member of the club, and 
the owner of the notorious Missy of 
the Glen, to apologize to the club and 
the executive committee for his con- 
duct in obtaining an injunction against 
the officers requiring them to publish 
the questionable record of this cow. It 
was felt at the time that Mr Taylor 
had been given bad advice by his attor- 
ney and that the members had a just 
right to question the authenticity of the 
record. On action of the club, publi- 
cation of the record of this cow in the 
advanced register was refused, but an 
injunction by the supreme court of 
New York compelled recognition. Con- 
siderable controversy resulted; much 
bad feeling was engendered because 
breeders generally felt that the test 
was incorrect and that an undue ad- 
vantage was taken in resorting to law 
to make records for cows rather than 
to the milk pail, the cales and the 
Babcock test. 

Something over a year ago Mr Tay- 
lor realized that the proper thing to 
do was to make a retest of his cows. 
Marion of the Glen and Glenanaar of 
the Glen were both retested. Neither 
of these cows met their previous tests, 
and of his own volition Mr Taylor with- 
drew their records and of Missy of 
the Glen, and had the injunction lift- 
ed. As a result of this action the ex- 
ecutive committee recommended that 
the records of these three cows be 
withdrawn from the advanced register, 
which action was heartily approved of 
by the club. 

The club decided to hold a business 

meeting at the time and place of the 





» Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. ry a cost of only SIX 
cents a word yeu can @ anything you wish 
to buy. sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initiaP or a number counts 
as one Wo! b must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 

KL FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
cepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ‘ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK=FACED TYPE or display of any | 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a 
adv as noticeable as a one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ pee 
tising is only six cefits a word each insertion 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


Farmers’ 


= 


é ~ -EeGs AND POULTRY 


a mnperees 
$2. per Guas gratis. F 
COT. Riverdale. 5 


MOTTLED ANCONAS, Lakenveiders, Partridge 
Partridge Rocks, Buf Cochin Bantams. 

+ Red —- Bantams, White Rocks 

nea catalog, Varieties BERKSHIRE 
PIONEER POUL TRY ‘ARDS. Berkshire, N ¥ 


MATURED COCKERE prize- winners—W at: 
ape Barred Rocks, a ristt and Dark Bralumas 
White and Brown Leghorns, $2.50 to $3. F. M 
PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N J. 


FEW PENS, Buff Orpingtous, six leying puilkts 
and cockerel, Cook strain, Madison Square Ganden 
or stock, $9. SCHMEICHEL, Hillsdale 
N Y. 


M. Phin. 














34 PER 100—Instant shipment, 1500 weekly, 8 8 
Hamburgs, S C White Legi.orns, White Rocks for 
hatehbing. BROOKSIDE FARMS, Nelson, Pa 





40 BEGGS &2 Theroughbred Rocks, Wyandoties 
Reds, Leghorns, Namburgs, Brahmas 19 varieties 
Catalog. SAM MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa 





BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 15 0, $1.5%: 100 
$4. White Helland turkey eggs 9° or 5. Berkshire 
Digs. W. LOTHERS, Perulack. Fa 


MY PERFECT POULTRY HOUSE—Hiow wo build 
Complete plans and specifications. ALBERT- SAW- 
YER, Box C, Forest Park, I) 


BABY CHICKS, nine breeds 
Improved Fireless brooder. Catalog. 
PANY, Lyons, N Y. 


25 VARIETIES turkeys, geese, <ducks, 
prize stock; illustrated catalog. B. F. 
Hughesville, Pa. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKS 
eggs eleven $1, ope hundred $6. 
Pulaski, N Y,. 








for prices of 
TAYLOR coM- 
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KAHLER, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


SAVE YOUR STOCK and save your money ty 
preparing your own veterinary remedies; all kinds of 
veterinary recipes; auy one $1; = a he th Te 
wos $1.90; or any five, vel M. Ez LASEK, 

Veterinarian, North Clarendon vc 


UNIQUE, eeu. peppermint and wintergreen 
re Perfumes the breath. Send l0c to A. R 
4ARGER,/ Trenton, N J, and receive a package 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


A NEW BUSINESS ig soon to be established at 
various agriculiural centers Its representative at 
such a center can attend to its affairs without tu- 
terfering with bis or her regular vocation The 
pesition will pay adequately for results accomplished 
it will also add to the honor, standing and position 
of the man or woman fortunate enough to secure the 
place. Its representative will also have an oppor 
tunity to be of much service in promoting the wel- 

the local community, ecapecially its farming 
thorough ly progressive up-to-date 
farmer, male or female, who possesses some business 
characteristics and who at certain seasons may have a 
little tim available, might serve, provided he is a 
person of standing and reputation. The manager of 
a creamery or cheese factory, a country attorney or 
an active man of responsible character in a strong 
farmers’ elevator, or other place or office in or near 
where farmers congregate, mignut serve In many a 
rural town or village there is a retired fanmer or 
business man whe would like & be useful iu a 
community and have a little business that would 
produce seme revenue We are looking for such a 
party al two or three centers in each county in the 
middie and southern states. If you are interested 
please state your experience position uu ‘ you 
are located with reference to seeing the f me in 
your territory or having them see you you present 
vocation, together with at least one wl reference 
Please address BRANCH MANAG bR. 5 Four 
Ave, New York City 

















MAMMOTH PEKIN ducks, 140-egg strain: eggs $1 
per 11, $6 per 100. BROOK VIEW STOCK F AMS 
Pulaski, N Y, 


BARGAIN PRICES, fancy poultry, guineas, eggs, 
ete. Write wants. P. G. SHELLY, Florin, Pa 


M B TURKEYS, three weeks old, $1. 
SMITH, Croxton, Va. 








MRS C. T 





PEARL GUINEA EGGS 4 $2. L. U. QUIGLEY, 
NY 


Goshen 





TRIO INDIAN RUNNER ducks $5 
Rives, Tenn. 


WILL FLACK 





LIVE STOCK 
PEDIGREED OI C PIGS—March first farrowing. 
Fine individuals from prolific, quick n ng stoc 
Single $8, pair $15, trio $22. L. H. BROADWATER, 
Box 397, Wilmington, Del 





REGISTERED Hereford bull calf, seven 4 mt 
old, will weigh 700 Ibs. Priced right fo: 
Write or come and see him. N, C 
Big Otter, W Va. 


q 
MOL LOR. AN 





FOR SALE—Hampshire awine. Young pigs, either 
sex, registered $8 and $10. Also thoroughbred 
Dutch Belted bull caives. WHITE BELT FARMS, 
Plainville, N ¥ 





FOR SALE—Bull 14 months old, also 2 heifer 
calves; all thoroughbred Jerseys; could be eld sep- 
arately. A bargain. J. E. PARRY, Middleville, N Y 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas 
Whites, bred sows, service boars; 
F. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa 


REGISTERED Berkshire September boar, ws, 
short heads, transferred for $15 each” JOHN E 
MUNCASTER, Rockville, Md 





Berkshires, Chester 
collies; Guernseys, 








SHORTHORN CATTLE—®* choice cows 1 heif 
1 young buil; cheap if sold soon. Write KAK 
FERRELL, Freeport, 0. 





YEARIANG Guernsey bull, sire Imp President of 
the Isle Price reasonable. AMASA SLINGER- 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP ?—The Jewish agri 
cultural and industrial aid society has on its lists 
men wishing to obtain employment on farms. Many 
of them are without experience. They are able-bodied 
and willing to work. If you can make use of such 
help, please communicate with us, stating what wages 
you will pay, whether the work is permanent, and 
whether you prefer a single or a married man, with 
or without experience. Ours is a philanthropic or- 
ganization, whose object it is to assist and encour 
age Jewish immigrants to become farmers. We charge 

commission to employer or employee Address 
oe LABOR BU REAU 173 Second Avenue, New 

[ork City 





MEN AND WOMEN WANTED fer government 
positions $80 month: annual! vacations; short hours; 
no “layoffs ;"" common education sufficient; over 12.000 
appointments coming; jJnfluence unnecessary: farmers 
eligible. Send postal immediately for free list of 
positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept Bs, 
Rochester, Y. 





GOVERNMENT POSTOFFICE examinations every 
where soon. Farmers eligible. Common éducation 
sufficient. Get prepared by former United States 
civil service examiner. Free booklet. PATTERSON 
CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 813, Rochester, N ¥ 





GOVERNME NT bat TS postoffice clerks, carriers 
Examinations ever. Te soon. Coaching tree 
FRANKLIN INSTITU TE. Dept B19, Rochester, N Y. 





WANTED—Middle-aged man on farm. SHIPPEY 
Y 


SISTERS, South New Berlin 





AGENTS 


AGENTS—250% profit. Wonderful little article 
Selig like wild fire. Can be carried in pocket. Write 
at once for free sample. H. MATHEWS, 1953 Third 
St, Dayton, O. 





AGENTS—Farm gates, four to 


20 fest long, $2. 
CHARLES TOWNLEY, Dryden, N Y. 
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OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 





2d. 
LAND, Delmar, N ¥ 


SHORTHORN CALVES m prize-winning dabry 
co "s $25 each. GILBE: at “ALDRIC H. Mattituck, 
N 


BERKSHIRES—40 en 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, 


CHESTER W . oe PIGS 
Pert Byron, N 


0 I C, best strain. 
CO, Savona, N Y. 





Must sell. Write quick. 





CRANEBROOK FARM, 





If interested, write FPRISBIE 





DOGS 


FOR SALE—Thoroughly broken for and beagle 
hounds, also a few unbroken pups. Stamp for reply. 
AMBROSE 8S. TAYLOR, Weat Chester, P 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


1,000,000 ALI, HEAD EARLY, Succession, Farly 
Summer, Jersey Wakefield, Enkiwuizen cabbage plants 
$1 per 1000, 5000 $4. Caulifiower $2.50 per 1008, 
Stone tomatoes $2. Sweet potato plants #2. Trans- 
Planted celery and peppers $4.50 per 1000. ‘Trans- 
planted cabbage and tomatoes $°% "lants always 
raised on new ground and very vigerous and healthy. 
The price . low Ry the qua ity Not cheap 
plants. F. W. ROCHELLE & SON getable plants 
exclusively I seal, Chester, Nd 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—NSevitor Dunlap, Brandy- 
wine, —_. Sample, Bubath, New York, Oak's 
Early, others, $3.25 1000, Asparagus roots $2.90 
1000. ll discounts on large orders. Gteks free. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS by mail, postpaid, Sic 
100; cabbage T%c 100; tomato esg plants, 
each. Also celery, caulifiower. 

Leading varieties. Catalog _ free. 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg, Y. 


CABBAGE PLANTS, celery, a —_ 
potato, 100, postpaid, 30c. Tomato, 
plants, 4 dozen, postpaid, 50c. All varietion in any 
quantities. GLICK’S SEED FARM, Lancaster, a 


SEED POTATOES FOR SALE—Pan-American is 
white, oblong, medium late, big yielder gnd 
for table use; price per sack of 120 Ibs, $3 f 
Cambridge, N Y. MOSES HILL, Greenwich, N Y. 


CABBAGE PLANTS3—Now ready. A!) Head Early. 
juccession, Sure Enkhuizen Glory, and ali 
leading varieties at $1 


per 1000, 10,0080 $7.50. 
JAMES THOMAS & N J. 


SONS, Chester, 
COWPEAS $2, $2.50 bushel, Crimson clover seed 
36, $7 bushel, Red clover seed $12. $12.50 bushel. 


JOSEPH E. HOLLAND. Milford, Del. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOWLS AND EGGS for sale. Eggs from Single 
Comb Brown end White oon. Rhode Island 
Reds, White and Columbian dottes and Amer- 
ican pciienne A Nol stock "ane sitting. § $1; BR - 


ittings. $1.75; tree 
5 cents each. BR. AY, Lebanon Springs, 
Y. 





cockerels, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY “SWING STANCHIONS. comfortable for Gat- 

tle, durable and cheap. Thousands in use; P 

with cuts and ful) information by writing the manu- 
cturer. ROY BROTHERS, Fast Barnet, Vt. 





MISCELLANEOTS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
pers. 


ee 
Saat, 





260-ACKE EQUIPPED FARM $4200—Iocome last 
year 2615. 2000 apple trees, 200,000 ft timber, 
200 cords pulp wood, 1000 cords hard wood to sell; 
near twe villages and depot; cuts 60 tong hay: 
spring and breok-watered pasture for 50 head; spleu- 
did 2-story, li-room house, large barn with ties for 
i) head; silo, shop, and sugar house. Aged owner, 
if taken immediately, throws in pair horses, 9 cows, 
} heifers, full line modern farm machinery and 
Sugar-making outfit, including 1700 buckets; part 
cash, easy terms. For all details and traveling in- 
structions to see this remarkable bargain and one 
of 300 acres with stock and tools included for only 
$2100, see page 60, “Our New Mammoth Farm 
Catalog No 355,"" just out, copy free; illustrated and 
filled with a wonderful assortment of money-making 
farms. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 
1086, 47 W 34th St and 170 Broadway, New York 





FOR SALIE—Colorado ranch, Routt county. 164 
acres of wonderfully fertile black soil. Will net 
about $30 an acre in grain, $100 in potatoes, $500 
in strawberries—the finest on earth. Cut 1028 tons 
of hay last year Three water rights for irrigation 
though grains are never irrigated here. About 700 
acres under cultivation now, balance in fine pasture. 
2% miles to KR RK station, % mile to school. Good 
improvements, fenced aod cross fenced. 2 houses, 
8 and 5 rowms besides bunk. house, barns, sheds, 
etc. Riyer runs across ranch making it a fine cattle 
proposition, also adjoing goveroment range. Is alse 
a fine chance for hog raising, as they are peculiarly 
free from disease. Climate particularly healthful 
Correspondence invited. FLOYD FRAZIER, 1010 
Steger Bidg. Chicago, Til 





1000 APPLE TREBS, 115 acres, $1600, easy terms 
This apple orchard will make you independent; chance 
to set many more apple and peach trees if desired; 
all conditions ideal. Cuts 25 tons hay, pasture for 
6 cows, lots of wood; T-room slate roof house with 
all, 2 barns, several large sheds, store house, sugar 
house, water piped to house and barn. Owner's bus 
iness takes him away, and ff taken now he will throw 
in complete sugar-making outfit, lot of fitted wood. 
tc; the chance of a lifetime at $1600, part cash 
Further information of this and a 75-acre fruit and 
Dotato + for $1000 page 50, our Farm Catalog 35, 
—-? - full of real farm bergains throughout 
the for your copy today. It is free. EB. A 
STROUT Fane AGENCY, 47 W 34th St, New York 





FOR SALE—At South Bethlehem. convenient to 
church, school, postofiice and stores, large house 
neatly two atres of land, fruit of all kinds; beautiful 
lawn, large poultry house, wood house, wash house, 
house, macadamized road to Albany. Further 
sates address F. A. WILTSIE, Executor, South 
hichem, N Y. 





FARMS in all parts cf New York state at low 
figures and easy Ley if desired. We specialize in 
farm business. Send for list. C. L. YAGER & CO. 
Binghamton, N Y. 


VIRGINIA and North Carolina bomes, farms and 
timber lands of all kinds and values for sa‘e. VIR- 
oma INTERSTATE LAND AGENCY, Lynchburs, 








ACRE FARM for gale, near Salisbury; good 
ducting and fruit. Price $1600. For full particu- 
lars write SAMUEL P. WOODCOCK, Salisbury, Md 





36 ACRES $1250, $400 PAYMENT—Good buildings, 
re soil, fruit: near good railroad village, Cata- 
log. EO GOODELLE, Geneva, N ¥ 


NEW ENGLAND farm circular 
Dept 36, 31 Milk St, Boston. 





tree. LELAND, 
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,The Aermotor with the auto- 
matic 


oturte when the 
water is lowered 4 


cecum 
started and eee and oiled 
a yon pave! ~ 
and you have large expense for 
asoline and oil, The wind is 

ree. 
We make gasoline engines (exceedingly 
goo ones) but, for the average water supply 
lor the home and 160 head of stock, an &foot 
y Pn eh with @ storage tank,—which is a 
necessity with any kind of eter supply —is 
that is needed and is by far the more 
economical The sepply of wind for the Aer- 
motor is more to be — ed upon than the supply 
of gasoline, batteries and repairs for the gaso- 
line engine. 

The cost of gasoline, oil, batteries and re- 
in for 150 head of stock with a 
e, will buy an 8foot Aermotor 
cvery year, and you are still to the bad the 
t of time you spend over the gasoline 


e. 
But the gasoline engine has its place on the 
— notwithstanding th the fact that 100 people 
moor gb or killed with gasoline where one 
ia i injured by a = and that 100 farm 
buildings are burned with gasoline where none 
= piate ured by a windmill. For the watersupply, 
indmill is the thing. Thousands of farmers 
oy have done their first power pumping by & 
asoline 4, have become tired of it ont are 
uying That is one reason why our 
windeill b business increases from year to year. 
BA; on furnish you much testimony like the 
lollowing: 


and a rocker arm, the total 
cost of which was¢2.50. This 
Aermotor is still running and 

good service, furnish- 
tng water for cattle and 


‘LOUIS GACONET. 


Find, if you can, a state- 
ment like regarding 


| Of course, there are places where a windmill 
cannot be used. There you will have to use a 
— engine, with all of its disadvantages, 
will furnish for that place a small engine 
which costs but $37.50 complete, soit can be set 
to pumping in 30 minutes. Or we will furnish 
<= 8 pump jack—the best made—for $6.00, to 
oe poamping with « larger gasoline engine. 
Send for catalogue giving full information 
about ware supply. Aermotor Co., Chicago, 
Branch Houses: da, Cal; Kansas City, 
Mo.; fideconens, 


| LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
Star Farm Holsteins 


April 1, 1912, I commence for the first time 
to ship registered Holstein cattle on approval 
No vo with order. Buyer must be satis- 

iberal terms of payment. I take 

some chances, but the buyer’takes none. 1 
sore you $25. 00 to $100.00 on one service bull. 
foe gga offerings from one hundred sixty-five 











: reg. service spe (a dandy), value 

$200.00, special ”) $98:75 
1 reg. heifer calf Mercedes strain 

Falue $250.00, special ) $122.25 
lreg. Mercedes bull oa (a beaut ) 

value $150.00, special . sf $72. 50 


1 reg. male calf aye months) ¢44 59 


value $85.00, specia 
cow (lately 
00, specisi $200. 00 


1 young reg. famil 
fresh), value $ 
Just the thing for your a) ease this summer. 
One Soest a other ba $2275 in pre- 
miums for 1912 8 Farm customers. Send’ no 
mouey, but t today. I leave it all to y 


HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G, Cortland, N. Y. 


Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 
= igs YS IN 1899) 
We offer urchases in choice 
yearling heifers ee 7 sete ee me of these calves 
sired by « grandson of Belle Korndyke, she being the 
granddem of the two 37-Ib. cows. Others are sired by our 
premier herd sires, Milk & Butter King and King Segis Hen- 
ae rveid. The Milk and Butter nen ee twenty official record 
couenaare, one of them holdin; orld’s record three-year- 
ilk record, of 787 Ibs. milk in seven days ant 3025 ae = 
thirty days, making 26.123 Ibs. in seven days and 106.333 Ibs 
in thirty days. All dams are "A. R. O. dams. 
Will be glad to send extended pedigrees 














BARN AND DAIRY 


national dairy show .in the future. 
Since custom demands that the annual 
meeting be held in the east, it seems 
a wise move to hold a business session 
in the west and in conjunction with 
the national dairy show, which, for 
business .reasons, has heretofore been 
held in the west, and unless’ times 
greatly change will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to, be held in that section of the 
country. The publicity that has been 
given the breed during the past year 
or two has brought forth very gratify- 
ing results, As dairying becomes more 
and more-a feature of general farm- 
ing, pure-bred sires will be in conse- 
quence more and more in demand. 
That part of thé dairy public uninter- 
ested in pure-bred cows will in time 
come to appreciate the advantage of 
grading them up and of using pure- 
bred, sires like the Guernsey to secure 
more milk and more butter and to se- 
cure each at a less .cost per pound. 
Another meeting of the New York 
state Guernsey breeders’ association 
will be held in Geneva, N Y, previous 
to the Lewis’ Guernsey sale which 
takes place June 13. 

A new man was elected president. 
James A. Codman of Massachusetts 
had been president for 16 years, It 
was he who had so much to do with 
the early introduction of this breed, 
Was one of the first members of the 
Club and has served with signal abil- 
ity during all the years as a member 
and officer. He asked to be relieved 
from further service, and upon the 
election of Charles L. Hill of Wiscon- 
sin as president ,Mr Codman was 
made emeritus president for life. 
Robert Scoville of New Jersey, F. G. 
Benham of New York, M. T. Phillips 
of Pennsylvania and F, L. Ames of 
Massachusetts were selected as mem- 
bers of the executive committee. For 
Secretary and treasurer but one man 
was considered, the very efficient ins 
cumbent William H. Caldwell of New 
Hampshire, Many of the fruits of the 
Guernsey's greatness that are now be- 
ing garnered in are the results of this 
enterprising, enthusiastic, level-head- 
ed and broadminded man, 


Splendid Milk Record 


Rosemont, Pa, have sold the 
Langdyke Sully 2d, to Branford 
farms, Ct. They imported her last year; she arrived 
June 18 and was put on test on June 19; from then 
until the end of April she had given 11,500 pounds. 
This was with her first calf, and she was in milk six 
weeks before put on test. She is now milking 34 
pounds a day.—[E. A. E 





Barclay farms at 
great Ayrshire heifer, 


What Stevens Bros Will Offer 

Stevens Brothers’ company of Liverpool, N Y, write: 
June 5, 6 and 7 t g the annual meeting and the 
breeders’ consignme e. Of our consignment to 
the latter 45 are ass females, many bred to 
King of the Ponti: and we invite special atten- 
tion to the “ive bulls we are offering, as no such 
five highly-bred animals have ever been publicly 
offered at a sale. Any of these would add prestige 
to a herd. King Pietertje Segis is a show bull of 
marked excellence, and his daughters, that will also 
be offered, evidently inherit his type and confor- 
mation, and their udder development and teat plac- 
ing promise remarkable producers. Korndyke Pontiac 
Aaggie is backed by the greatest average records of 
any animal ever led into the auction ring; his 
shape, build and coloring are sure to incite com- 
petition among the bidders. King Pontiac Jewel 
Korndyke is bred in record-making and record-breaking 
lines. Ten world’s records have been made by his 
sisters. World’s records for seven, 30 and 365 days 
have been made by sisters of his sire and sisters of 
his dam. The new world’s champion for a year’s work 
was sired by a brother to his dam. In facet, there 
are very few of the largest record cows that are not 
related to this choicely ea animal. The two three- 
quarter brothers, King Segis» Pontiac Manor and 
King Segis Pontiac Plus, show splendid conforma- 
tion as well as superb breeding; are light in color, 
an incidental with us, but almost an essential with 
western breeders. They are from two of the great- 
est heifers ever dropped, whose semiofficial records 
will. add luster -to the fame of the daughters of 
King of the Pontiacs.—[E. A. H. 

Jersey Sale in June 
N J, on June 6, there will be a chance 


At Ramsey, 
great breeding lines 


to get Jerseys of beautiful type, 
and productive power. 
Lewis’ Sale of Guernseys 
On June 13 those interested in Guernseys will be 
heading for White Springs farms, Geneva, N Y, 
where Mr Lewis expects to sell at public sale some 
of great breeding 


of the best that he has ever offered, 
it is 


and great producers. Send for their Catalog; 
a thing of beauty.—[E. A, H. 
Two-Year-Old Ends Test 

Manager Palmer of Highland farm has sold to 
Seymour H. Knox of Buffalo, N Y, Imp Trixie of 
Torr, who has.just finished her Official two-year-old 
record of 10,157 pounds of milk and 462 pounds of 
butter.—[E. A. H. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








Holstein 
HERD BULL 
Wanted 


For 1912 Model Stock Farm 





GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of yo Cows, or nearby springers 
—these are h- le stock — have also 
three Be He Sired by Ruble Peck 
Butterboy out of A. R. O. ms. Send 
your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

E. J. TEFFT - Fayetteville, N.Y. 


Riverside Stock a 
at 2 years, S20. 


A. W. Brown & Sons, oe re mie ie 





‘est Winfieid, N.Y. 





Must be individually perfect in 
every way. Closely connected, and 
well representing the very highest 
standards and record families of the 
breed. A Bull with a superior record 
and proven prepotency is preferred; 
however, a young bull ready for serv- 
ice will be considered. 


Jenningshurst Stock Farm, 
TOWANDA, PA. 


W. WORTH JENNINGS, Prop. 
DEAN KNICKERBOCKER, Mgr. 











American Agriculturist 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE . 





never doés. 


SALE: 


can produce. 


Our reputation is at stake. 


lot of animals we offer. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Write for Catalog today. 








Stop—Consider—Wait 


No, you misunderstand us. 
mistic boosters and not pessimistic knockers, 


Consider—The herds that consign to THE BIG JUNE 
they are the greatest and largest in the world. 


The personnel of the contributors, also their reputation 
to back their statements by making good. 


The herd sires: the best that money and experience 


That every animal must be as represented or no sale. 
You are not the loser. 


That every animal must be a regular breeder or your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Wait—For the JUNE SALE and see what a magnificent 
Many of the contributors’ 


foundation stock will be sold. All ages, both sexes, 
highest quality of breeding, healthy, sound and right, 
great records and greater breeding and individuality. 


Breeders 


Consignment Sale Company 
New York State Fair Grounds, 
June 6 and 7, 1912 


235—Holstein-Friesian Cattle—235 


Pure Bred, Registered, Tuberculin Tested 


Cleveland & Co., Sales Managers 


Mailing list closes May 25, 1912. 


We are opti- 


Kelley, Perry, Haeger 


Auctioneers 














LAKESIDE STOCK FARM —HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 
ing breeding and quality, write E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee S8t., Syracuse, N. Y 





Boars and Ohio State 


Durocs 


from oldest exhib 


Two 1911 Grand Cham pon 


and International Winners 


in herd. Am offering opt ppring be peers Cay ad bred cope. Buy 


Holsteins =: 


Their Grandsire has over 60 “oT R. 0. 
daughters and several proven sons. 


CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, ‘INDIANWO OLD FARM, BOX 10, LIMA, OHIO 





FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest 
sire that ever lived. He is 13 eats old and 
as-vigorous as a 4-year-old. ? He itas 
eat Peonstitution and vitality. is sons are 
fi ke him. They are coming to be oe 
by all as the greatest. sires on earth. Look 
them b hy you want one of them write 
me. so sons of Rag Ap) pple Korndyke and 
Sir Johanne Colantha Gl 
Heuvelton, N. Y. 


E. H. DOLLAR, 








For Sale: GUERNSEYS 


BULL CALF—Dropped March Ist, 1912 

Sire: i. Billy’s France of the Hougue, 
Dam: i. vec *s Cloth of Gold, 39295. 
BULL CALF—Dropped February 29th, 1912 
Sire: yy pare France of the Hougue, 


Dam: mp. Hayinond’s Clara, of the Ter- 


BULL CALF—Dropped March 15th, 1912 

Sire: ie. Biny's France of the Hougue, 
14362 (2193 P. 8.) 

Dam: Flotilda of Grasslands 21848, 


A number of under-year females for sale 
out of Imported cows. 


BRANFORD FARMS, Henry Fielden, Manager, Croten, Conn. 














HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN | 
BULL S tr sevee 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 


so. sires 

















COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


Now offers a bull calf born Jan. 16, 1912, even! ly marked, 
straight, pod gl oe in fine condition. Sire is Artis De Ko 
hh all hose dam is Buttercup Clothilde — 
7492° with se. butter in 7 da ¢; and whose sire’s dam is 
Beauty Pietertje 90.07 Tbe, she being the best da peer ot Se 
farous Prilly. Dam of calf is Lucy  Piete 
86007 with an A. R. O. record of 19.14 Ibs. = grand 
ne -) “Sadie Vale Concordia and her tem Ay an 
sires dam average over 30 be, butter ta 7 daye and T will al 
sire’s dam ‘vente over a! in 
him and tor $80. 


HARRY D. WHEELER, Prop., West Winfield, N. Y 








Milanhurst Stock Farm is offering 
12 Registered Holstein Cows 


two to six years old,most all with A.R.O. records. 
also af few few yearlin I must move them, heer 
will right. 


Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested by Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for interstate shipment. 
You make no mistake in buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 











BULL CALVES 


from daughters of Pearl of the Dairy “Joe-De-Ko!.” 
Sired by Sir Ormsby Korndyke whose two nearest dams 
average over 35 Ibs. butter and over 600 Ibs. of milk 
in 7 days; 135 Ibs. of butter and 2700 Ibs. of milk in 
30.days. The largest average bull in service today. 


EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, N. Y. 














JOHN L ELSBRER, MILAN, PA. 





Have for sale during the next thirty days 


50 0 High: Grade Holsteins 


ers. Also pz youn man pare bred 


Hotsielag oo of ¢ ~~ breeding Ges right 
doo > cog 


oaes & smrTm, "SPRINGFIELD CENTER, NEW YOR! 
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LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


[19] 7il 
POLAND-CHINA SWINE 





100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ing in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
ranging arked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
eulin tested ed and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, 


Unadilla Valley Holsteins 
ARE PRODUCERS 


Qur cows are selected from the best milking 
herds of centr . ¥. Can furnish carload lots 
or less of large, young, tuberculin tested fresh 
or close springer™ ba > yeurly milk records of 
30,000 lbs. LT, &C. A. Welch, West N. Y. 

Located 25 miles To Utica, N.Y. Via D.L. W.R.R. 


For Sale Holstein Bulls 


s. tol year old.. One bull one year old whose three 

rest »s have official butter records that average 23 lbs. in7 
days, $75.00. These from a grand-daughter of Sir Korndyke 
Manor De Kol, one year old, price $60.00. Write your wants to 


H. iH. ‘WICK WIRE, Hubbardsville, N. Y. 


——— 


| Chenango Valley Grade Holsteins 


Carload of large young high-grade cows, 
fresti and nearby springers, selected from 
the Best Mitkking Dairies of Central, N. Y. 
Also 50 cows due to calve in Aug. and Sept. 
that will give satisfaction. Tuberculin tested. 


F. J. Howard, Bouckville, N. Y. 


COLD SPRING and WAYGLIFT FARMS 


Edmeston, N. Y. 








Thoroughbred Registered 


from 6 

















Have twenty. Registered Holsteins, fresh and 
nearby for sale; aiso a Son of Joe Pled edge No, 
48710 who is at the head of our herd. Dam has 
»-Ib B itter in 7 days, now in test; also carload 


of Grade Springers due April and "May. 
JOHN R. FROST, Munnesville, N. Y. 


We have just received from the printer a 
catalog giving the pedigrees of our 


75 Finel y 5 Bred Young Bulls 


if you or your m ee send for this we bs 





yce, select those 4 reeding suit you, and we 
will te you ———T ow prices. We can also sparea 
few choice young cows and ay calves. 


Yo for the Holste 
STEVENS BROT HERS CO., wt, N.Y. 


ROCKLIN HTS. STOCK FARM 


If you want the Best money can buy,write,or 

- still,come and look at some of the sons 

1 vughters of Sir Rag apple He Korndyke 

ft ym $75.00 up, with Dams of A.R.O. Records, 
ADAMS, Munneville, N. ¥. 


Dair ymen Impro ve Your Herd 


1 ssing @ Grandson of Hengerveld DeKol 
wi e. as six 3¢ib. daughters, one son of Pontiac 
Perseus, a A. R. O. Born Jan. 8, 1911 -_-. 
orn J 1911, $65.00. Born April is, 1911, 

If these ‘are yt what you ¥ want, ask for it, as - 
some er fine indivi 


C. L. Banks, Lecus Stock Farm, New Berlin. N.Y 


Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


is offering one (1) carload yearlings, also 
one carload two (3) year old heifers, all 
fancy, prices right. Address 


E.C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 
HINCHEY HOMESTEAD well-marked Holstein 


Friesian yearling bulls sired by Sir Cl de | Prince 
whose dam has 26.81 Ibs. butter in 7 days) 

and out of dams with 17 and 21 _— at 3 years 

old. Write for description ane pense 

W. S. Hinchey, P. O. Box 729, ochester, N. ¥. 


100 FRESH AND FORWARD 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


that will give satisfaction. W.H. Wickham, Slate Hill, N.Y. 





























East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sale| * 


25 fresh cows that are milking 40 to 60 Ibs. 
day. 20 cows due soon. , hea prodes- | boot 
5 ge 50 cows due to calve in 


Holstein Peer ene Boll penn 11S. 
John B. Webster, Cortland, N. ¥. 


oo Berkshires at it Highwood 


pure 
The selection for the Government was made 
ame of one of the larg Chicago 
this the type of Berkshire you 
viduals ali ages for sale. yom h sows 
all erica and poine stock on 


H.C. &H. B. Harpending, Dundee.N.¥ 





SOREL ER SSA Sy 


Ibs. butver in 7 two 30-lb 

two 30-Ib. sisters that have each produced 3 eo 
‘Amalie: in eon yor Sy RFF 
Pontia#Pet. A.R.O.dam of gdod capacity and breed 
seedy To service, x ay also cows and 


Pontiac erndyke” 0. 
E. H. KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N. Y. 


World’s Record Bull Calf |: 


We offer a 6-mos.-old son of Christmas Tobe 2d 
61841, thé new world’s record 10-year-old cow. 


CRESCENT FARM 
J. H. PHELPS & SON, VERNON, N. Y. 


Pioneer Farms 


Young bulis sired by < wN Hazel Korndyke No. 
61256 from dame with A. i = to 2 
Ibs. butter in 7 mF at hae that 1 please you. 
Special offering— Bait 8 mos. Avy from a 

dam for $70.00. Write g. Kk. BUSRO, CAMILLUS, aT. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


pi clase individuals. World record A. R. O. 
py lines. e pn stable room and will 
price these calves accordingly. 

E. C. BRILL, STEW ARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 














Holstein Yearling Bulls 
Registered Ad half white, by a b. sire, from 
heavy producing . Price very low 

Ivory R. Foster, Owes, N.Y. 





Purebred Registered 
SK HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
et The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian A i Box 115, Brattleboro. Vt. 


Orchardale Stock Farm 


offers H. F. Bull Calf, born Nov. 12, 1911, 241b. 
Dam. Sire Grandson to Hengerveld De Kol 
and King Segis. Price $75. 


Frank Murray, West Winfield, N. Y. 


Reagan Bros. Herd Sale S.f0'fio0 cach 8 reg. Hole 


stein cows. 8 head reg. young stock and 60 high-grade cows. 
Young, marked like reg. cows and will rail to 60 Ibs. of 
milk a day. Come and see for yourself. Reagan Bros., Tully ALY, 


or exchange, an exception- 

FOR SALE iiyiriocRe 
2 yrs. old. Shrop- 

shire Sheep,Angora Goats,Be Dehire > Pigs. Call or write. 
Middlebrook Farm, W.S. MacDonald, “an R.F.0.1 Asbury Park,WJ. 


A. R. O. HOLSTEIN BULLS 


We can save you time, trouble and money. Write your 
wants. Jarvis Brothers, Fly Creek, N. ¥. 


Jersey Bull Calves 


Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Penn. 


gensey BULL CALF 


Dam—offielally tested, Sire—a Prize W inner,Calf— 
also a Prize Winner. 
Trout Creek, N. ¥- 























cela 20a 


1856 — RIVERSIDE ot sews sud tmpere 


eum s calves from og cows and Im 

res at ve won more 

than any her in United States. . 

5. F. CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 








‘GOAT BREEDERS 





Just One Service’ Bull Left 


Well marked, # white, grand dams have A. R. O 
records that average over 29 Ibs. butter in 7 
days and 114 Ibs. in 30 days. $100 takes him. 
sull calf 4 weeks old, well bred and well 

marked. $25 if taken soon. 
Prop. 


Farm,Cortland,N. Y., J. 
Grade Holsteins 
We have several carloads of the best young cows 


thet money will buy. If you want this kind, 
come and see them. Prices upon application. 


F.P. Saunders & Son, Cortland,N.Y. 


BULL CAL ALF 2c. wat 
BULL ¢ 
— = Tbs. nF days an 118 Toe fo ® 

has’A. i ©. record of 17.98 Ite, as junior 
years ld. She te trom "woth teed large record 


W. D. ~- D. BOBENS, 
Sire of King Segis Beets 
BULL L CALVES —- $8 ibe of py nak ey 
years, < 
tare Tt you are interested in something that 
i foundation breeding, == Ry for full particu- 
L.A. Stanton & Sons, New Woodstock, N.Y. 

























Tdeal Lelia De- 
Kol, 83839. 






wien Cloth fide DeRol 94, 2 1a. He 
Prince, Brows and sired by a Queen, ag 








Milch Goats 


Toggenburg Kids. 8 ond vy ROA blood; finel parent; 
bi Ts ! es "ns 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


Let Us Sell You 


A Berhiiiep Boor to Head Your Herd 
Head of out herd is Lee 























White Horse Farm) 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring ady for shipment and 
a ee Rane Ag Fg 


they 
iece, a son or In e Rival’s 
piece. 2 Sua of Rivals Last. 
Write for what want te W. W. BLAEE ARKCOLL, Eger. 
Horse Farm, Pooll, Pe. 








HUNTINGTON VALLEY BERKSHIRES 


I have some good Berkshire pigs and they are for sale. 
Prices will be reasonable; writ~ me. 
ORD J. DOHL, Harveyville, Penna. 


BERKSHIRES ("5 9°50" 
and a few choice 
bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 
TT. 3d. KERE, Collins, New Work 


Masterpiece blood: 

Servire boars, pi bigs 

not akin. Farmer's 

ey farmer’s prices. Cut mg for next thirty days. 
Tilbury, Route No. 1, Union, N. Y. 











Orchard View Berkshires £ oom sething rs re 


ef service boars, also an extra fine lot of spring pigs; some of 
them are grandsons [a of Premier Long- 
fellow No. 68600. 40) I. BOWER, KING FERRY, 8. ¥. 





BERKSHIRE ; SOWS Regivered Sid grancterved 
Y¥. 


Syracuse, N. 





DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 


Bred to our prize-winning boars that weigh up 
to 900 Ibs. Service boars, open gilts, and fine 
Spring pigs ready to ship now. Papers furnished 

Write for prices and description. 


C. J. McLaughlin & Co.,Box E, Pleasantville,Ohio 





POLAND-GHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars weeding ott a great 


i ae i lar breeding 
bas F akin i populer 2 
gry Leto  gpamtaik 6. 


POLAND-CHINAS [305° Fancy voune 
Boars, and Young Pigs for sale. Write fer prices. 
G. S. HALL, ° Farmdale, 


POLAND-CHINAS j:2"fi2:3 & 
Bhio State Mate Fair, 
and out of sows that have produced winners. Some of 


these are show pigs. Pairs not 
Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohice 


CHESHIRES AND PO 


Boars, sows and age of the best lines of breeding. 
Also breed v4 fleeced Delaine sheep 
c.OWEN CARM N, Trumansburg, N.Y. 


Poland-Chinas ti. 
parents. S. E. JENNINGS, Williamsport, Ohie 


LARGE POLAND-CHINAS. | Yearit 
Boar, 15 Service Boars, Fall and Prine Sows, 
open. L. C. McLaughlin, leasantville, 


YORKSHIRE 


AFew More Registered Chester 
White and Large Yorkshire Boars 


ready for service. Weight about 250 ibs.each. Ever 
one a perfect individual. Price of Chester Whi 
each. Price of large Yorkshires,§80 each. 

once, as these boars are selling very rapidly. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Cc. E. Hamilton, Mgr. Chazy, N. ¥. 

















~ 





SWINE 








DUROC- JERSEYS 


growthy ones. Sired by Col’s Pilot Wonder 7th, 
mo sife won second at Internationa! 1911, and first 
at Illinois state fair. Young pigs, both sexes. 


C,H, HAYES & €O., MOFFATT AVE., BINGHAMTON, 8. ¥ 





& C’s Ohio Chief 
Mt son of Ohio Chief 


be Fie sold eg per 
oyR ms Orion Chiet Notcher and Red 


Price $10.00 to panto. None better in Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES finite Sigh teen, 


ing dams, $30.00. J.B. THOMPSON, Columbia Station, Obie 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion. The big srowthy kind, young 
stock for sale. Prices reasonab Send for cireular. 
D. H. DREISBACH., P. > Box 187. Kingston, Ohio 


YES’ L.JOMESTEAD LJERD 
DUROCS Hitoy Hextrar’” Hoss 
Spring pigs—both sexes. Send for circular. 
C. H. HAYES & CO., 7 Moffatt Ave., BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
by —~ —y 2d prize boars, and as for dams, 3 lst prize 
sows, an Champion sowW .Va. State fair J911. Others 
of equal breeding. Prices reasonable. 

R. Martin, Stout’s Mills, W. Va. 


REGISTERED eurocs. 
SHE! a L pe. NFA RM» ‘Beet of ‘Uneeding, 120 
. BARNES, Oxford, N. Y. 


both sexes, sire 




















Woodland Dai Durocs *'2* of both sexes, also service 
iry Durocs boar ] year yt yy N. Y. State 
E. Bo o. 2, Syracuse 


Prize Winners. wen, RK. F. 





MULE-FOOT SWINE 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock forsale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198. 


lerd of United Stat 
re ares the best and most palat- 
Hi npUNLA 
un P, Box B, 











ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


Imported stock, short nose type. Extrenely prolifie 


Superior mothers Seder ancien pigs now, veh quality, 
fair prices. It is ler ween you pay bat what you a 
that counts. 4. G. CURTIS, Box 272, ROCHESTER, 





oO. IL. Cc. SWINE 


0. I. C. SPRING PIGS 


now ready for shipment. The famous L. B. 
Silver strain. Prices reasonable. Quality 
A No.1. F.C. White, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


Registered Swine; both male and 

Oo I female. August to March litters. 
oe = Mating pairs not akin, a specialty. 
Pedigrees furnished and pou inspection of herd in- 
Vitec All stock is raisect on the famous A ynhoe Stock 
Farms,and is of ite high standard of quality and breeding 


William Ellice Haines, Williamsport, Pa. 











BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





HORSE 
A very ye ~ 
of mares. § 
FOR SALE #"i< 


to % 
desired 
for breeding, we give free service nby P cotees 


Stallion. BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


Aubrey Farm Shropshires 


rams, yearling and Top ewes. A fine 
lot aot « nm y lambs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Corre- 
mdence solicited. 


spondence 
J. @. STACEY, R. D. 2, WATERLOO, N.¥ 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breediag Flock in America. Foundation stock 
for sale. H.L. WARDWELL, Box 10, Springfield Conter, N.Y. 











AUCTIONEERS 





Learn Auctioneering 


At the world’s greatest school and become inde- 
ndent. Term opens July 29th. Write today 


‘or catalog. J ES NAT'L SCH L. 
2870W ashington Bivd.,Chicago,Carey M. pg et te 





POULARY B 


REEDERS 





DON’T BE A CLAM! 


F YOU are 


once. When have found where DA 
Litaton EGG FARM Is located. I t@# DARLINGTON. There you can see 1,000 breed 
flock and 8 fo ¥ that for 


get anything you con iu | or Leghorn "line. And you 


Wh. LEGHORNS you had better find out where DARLINGTON is 


ou will hear from 


interested in 

and _ be qui rm it. DARLINGTON was here before you were born. Y¥ 
eta eine is famous for its pretty girls and ite homely men. If you don’t find 
A TOR ll surely be a clam. dam & 


Cumpese for one moment you were oe. 
“=e clam in love. Then get out 
iwaro ie you have found where the Rk. 
ers in = 

size make the Ostrich blush. In fact, you 
will get fair, honest treatment and a “square waect.” ad 


Darlington Egg Farm, Alfred P. Edge, Box N, Darlington, Md. 








Baby Chicks and Ducklings 


S.C. W.Leghorms - - - - _ Ure 
White Wyandottes~- - - - 
Imperial Pekin Ducks - - - 23.00 5 Ey 


HATCHING EGGS 
Box 100, Paoli, Pa. 


Write fer booklet 
White Horse Farm 


HATCHING EGGS fis $3".22 | pq 


$6.00 per hundred, 8. C. White Leghorn $1 
per 15, $5.00 per hundred. 


Blythewood Farms, Pittsfield, Mass 
S. C. White Baby Chicks 

















High Sree rates utility stock. 10¢ each 
in any Cireular. 
WVancrest Farm, Salt Point, N. ¥. 








BARRED & WHITE ROCKS 


8. & BR. jekens 10c 
| ge guaranteed to hatch. Cinioe tres 


each. Eggs set 75¢ 5, 
We have pagan Toe in and 200 Blue Ribbon Winners 


LELING pouUnray fs in 
L. Qat 24 A.A. Pulaski, N . 





W. LE HORNS 


Majestic enn y 84 s via a. 
oun, 
ners See New ¥ came vs Fair is08 beet, 


age ous fn + rt ip ratty ee 
epee . CARTER, Marathon, N. ¥, 


pany owns esc 


— ~ gy = WE 4 Wesley Grinnell, Sodus, N.' 








Tscaertina " “Kise son Notes 


Eagene D. Hall, Doe Ban, Cheste 








chen yep eeieee oe 
<% det | 
reply 


Journal 



































































Phelps 


Shows How He Makes™ werd, 


President 





Here’s the Way My Customers Ordered Farmoue 














Get names of Phelps’ customers near you—Map 
on page 10 shows where 150,000 live 


4 Biggest Selection 
and Made-to-Order 


Phelps’ Big 1912 Book is the 
greatest Vehicle Show Room in 
the world—displaying, for your 
choice, over 125 styles of a great 
variety of 1912 Auto Seat Bug- 
gies — Runabouts — Surreys — 
Carriages — Phaetons — Spring 
Wagons—and a full line of high 
grade Harness. 


This Book contains a greater variety 
of Vehicles than you could find in ten 
large towns or in 25 dealers’ stores. 


From Phelps you can get whet you 
want—when you want it—not what 
some dealer happens to have in stock 
»7-and you can have many choices in 
™“style,- finish, .upholstering, trimming, 
etc.—made to order for you. 


Short Description 
Remember, too, that “Split Hickory” 
—the world famous Phelps’ highest 
grade made buggy trade mark—means 
woodwork in running gears and shafts, 
of straight split-with-grain (not sawed) 
second growth Shellbark Split Hickory 
—wheels celebrated triple A grade 
- found in no other vehicle as explained 
fully by Phelps in his big book. 


- "This Book is a Bugey 


rT Vy 
Well 


ry yt 


CsJwnin : 


This book shows 

you over 275 photo- 

graphs and 178 pages 

of biggest values. Postage 

paid if you send your name 
on a postal to me. 


> pam President 


%! 7 Pe wy ‘ be: te, es 
- Tt, = PF; Foe a a a ae sPx re , Toate 4 Fal 
ge ee ge i 28s A& P 33 a > & ee ag @ 2 
«2 es SF eo we @ Reece Ve - : FA i we 4 ? co fo ae 
3 > aa 4 © rf 3 ¢ bi o rs ,€ . 
i oe L iP w Se ae é 
2 @ E ~ — | ee 7 b: SS he S ~_ 2 d e 


gest personal buggy maker in America selling direct. Save 

$25 and up this way on your buggy this season—or high 

grade harness. Get this big 1912 Book of Split Hickory 
Styles and improvements sure. Get Phelps’ wholesale factory 
prices. Save the most money on his liberal selling plan. that>has 
saved over 150,000 regular customers of his millions of dollars in 
buggy money the past 12 years. They will tell you so—many near 
you. Ask Phelps who.if you want to. 


br ’'T delay longer but send your name to Phelps—the big- 


His book also explains why he can take the risk and send you 
any Split Hickory you want to try free on 30 Days Road Test— 
and guarantee it two years if you keep it. Don’t you want. this 
Big display Book of Buggy StylesPp . FREE—he pays the postage. 
Send him a postal. Address H. C. PHELPS, President 


The Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Company 
Station 4 Columbus, Ohio : 


The Largest Buggy Factory in the World Selling Direct to Consumer 
Try Any Buggy 
Phelps Makes 
On Hard Roads 
270 DAYS 


g 





ie & Sh Lemos 

Return it if not as rep- 
resented— Guaranteed 
Two Years if 


mz / 


. cll 


ss 








